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Ir is the favourite cant of a certain school, taken up at a 
venture from some dashing aphorism of Carlyle or Jean 
Paul, to abjure the whole eighteenth century en masse as a 
period of heartless criticism and mental disorganisation, 
devoid of all love and earnestness and creative power. 
One lesson at least might have been learned from that 
calumniated age—not to hazard sweeping assertions with- 
out the qualifications which an accurate knowledge of facts 
would have made imperative on the lover of truth. Re- 
posing from the long exhaustion of the religious wars of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and weary of con- 
troversies that had yielded no fruit, it is certainly true, 
that the general mind of Europe, from the commencement 
of the last century, was remarkable for its distrust of 
vague generalisations based on intuitive assumption; and 
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with the great results and exquisite instruments of New- 
ton, Huygens, Leibnitz and Locke, placed in its hands, 
concentrated its energies on the search after new facts, 
and on the devisal of fresh applications for those already 
known. But it is preposterous to describe the spirit of 
the eighteenth century as simply analytic and negative. 
Facts were rapidly developed into laws. In the wide range 
of human annals, where shall we point to a period so 
fertile of prolific principles? In its womb were engen- 
dered the seeds of thought and the germs of power, which 
are only now bearing their fruit in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and whether for good or for evil are unques- 
tionably revolutionising the entire condition of society. To 
that age belong the names of Adam Smith, Watt, Franklin, 
Gibbon, Voltaire, Beccaria, Howard, Burke, Lavoisier, 
Priestley, and, by his education and earliest impressions, 
Bentham. What incalculable influences have gone forth 
from the thoughts of these men! Our own time, resonant 
with the pretensions of querulous prophets and oracular de- 
claimers, must furnish more names to parallel with them, 
ere it can be suffered to look down with disdain on that 
illustrious past. 

The Religion of the period in all the great commu- 
nions of Christendom, inheriting certain dogmas which 
represented the belief of a former age, and unable to har- 
monise them with the intellectual activity in which it was 
involved, shrank from the unequal contest, and with apa- 
thetic easiness, it must be confessed, settled down on that 
broad neutral ground of natural light and practical ethics, 
where learning and criticism might fully exercise their 
functions with impunity indeed, but with no large spiritual 
fruit. But even this did not take place without frequent 
and effectual protest. It is the reverse of fact to affirm, 
that the eighteenth century was without examples of a most 
arnest development of the Religious Life. Its phzno- 
mena in this respect are among the most striking and varied 
in the history of the Church. The nineteenth century has 
produced nothing as yet to equal them either for depth or 
for continuance of impression. The Protestantism of the 
established and recognised Churches of Europe was an 
imperfect birth, arrested at a particular point of its natu- 
ral growth by the mere accident of political events—the 
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restoration of a sovereign, the casualties of a treaty, or 
the humour of a legislative assembly in defining the bounds 
of toleration. It did not even rise to the character of a 
fait accompli. It carried within it the seeds of inevitable 
disquietude and change. It satisfied neither the reason, 
nor the affections, nor the faith of mankind. Among the 
effects of the mental restlessness of Europe during the 
last century, not the least interesting are the religious 
movements to which it gave rise. 

Out of these we may single four, as remarkably expres- 
sive of different tendencies, associated with the names of 
Wesley, Zinzendorf, Priestley and Swedenborg. The two 
former had a close affinity in sentiment, and even some 
co-operation in practice. ‘Their effort was a re-action 
against the lifeless rationalism of the prevalent theology. 
They sought religion in its transforming action on the 
affections—in the power of a present faith to recal men 
from worldly pursuits, and consecrate them to the life of 
God. Here was the strength and beauty of their system— 
but here also was its danger, its liability to overset the 
mind so strongly possessed, and let it lapse into folly and 
licentiousness. Averse from criticism, and accepting with- 
out question the established faith of the land, they seve- 
rally appropriated from the Anglican and Lutheran Con- 
fessions precisely those elements that were best fitted to 
work on the feelings and imagination, and induce the con- 
viction of that close personal union with Christ, which 
might be taken as an earnest of future salvation. They 
showed but little interest in the science and literature of 
the day—or only in reference to its possible spiritual influ- 
ence. ‘Thrown back into the feelings of the primitive 
Christians, Heaven with them absorbed every other con- 
sideration. Their one object was to counteract the unbe- 
lief and spiritual deadness of the world—and to separate 
to God a peculiar people, marked off from the surround- 
ing infidelity, by a spirit, a language, and a mode of life 
of their own. Schools and preaching and singularly or- 
ganised societies were their great imstruments of action ; 
and the worthiest fruits of their zeal and love are still 
visible in an extensive reformation of the most depraved 
classes, and the most successful missions, after those perhaps 
of the Jesuits, that have been yet carried among theHeathen. 
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Priestley and Swedenborg present a strong contrast to the 
remarkable men just alluded to. Widely differing from each 
other in the character of their minds, and in the nature of 
their appeal to the convictions of mankind—they agreed 
nevertheless in approaching the questions of theology under 
the light of philosophy, and from the advanced ground of 
modern science—in strong dissent from existing Churches 
in their conception of the object of worship and of human 
relations to Him—and in their endeavour (though very 
differently applied) to establish the certainty of a Future 
Life on the evidence of fact. They rese mbled each other 
moreover in making little effort to spread their doctrines 
by fervent preaching and organised proselytism and the 
marked separation of their followers by outward tokens 
from the rest of the world. Priestley disseminated his 
views in very numerous writings, and calmly trusted to the 
force of truth to procure them acceptance. Preaching— 
never the peculiar distinction of the Presbyterian Churches, 
amongst which his doctrinal reformation took chief effect— 
was perhaps still further depressed by his immediate influ- 
ence, and only revived again under a new stimulus from 
America jas a layman, and considered it a 
part of his specific mission to circulate the truths of the 
New Church through the press. For more than a quarter 
of a century previous to his death, he was incessantly en- 
gaged in composition ; ; his theological works, all written in 
Latin, fill about thirty octavo volumes; and now, almost 
eighty years since his decease, a Society is in active opera- 
tion for the translation and dissemination of his writings. 
The circumstance is significant, as indicating the adapta- 
tion of his doctrines to a time when books are becoming 
the universal medium of instruction, and the press is daily 
encroaching on the domain once occupied with undisputed 
sway by the pulpit.—With these particulars, however, the 
parallellism between Swedenborg and Priestley wholly 
ceases. Priestley was a thorough and consistent rationalist 
(for miracles were to him a rational proof) who acknow- 
ledged no distinction, as to the ground of admission, between 
the belief of outward facts and faith in spiritual realities, 
but comprehended both in the same category of evidence 
—testimony that may be relied upon, and sound logical 
inference. He would take no man’s assurance for a direct 
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communication with Heaven, but insisted on the outward 
sign in some act of superhuman power or a clear fulfilment 
of the prophetic word. Swedenborg made no pretension to 
work external miracles, and even denied their fitness to gene- 
rate a free and individual faith : but he affirmed with distinct 
asseveration, that his own spiritual sight had been opened 
to commune with Angels, and to behold the wonderful 
scenery of Heaven and Hell. The calmness, the perti- 
nacity and the consistency, with which a man of the 
world, trained in the exact sciences, familiar with Courts 
and Universities, and on all other subjects giving proof of 
perfect rationality, persisted for the last five and twenty 
years of his existence in declaring his immediate communi- 
vation with the unseen world and daily insight into its mys- 
teries—and with which under this conviction he separated 
himself from all other pursuits, sent forth volume after 
volume, and elaborated a very compact and minutely deve- 
loped system of Theology—are phenomena which may well 
excite our astonishment in the history of this remarkable 
person. The bare assertion of such claims will be sufficient 
with many readers, to convict him at once of madness or 
imposture, and to render his character and writings un- 
worthy of any further notice. But the case cannot be 
thus summarily dismissed. Whatever becomes of his 
supernatural pretensions, Swedenborg is the symbol of 
an influence which cannot be despised. His peculiar prin- 
ciples find defenders and representatives among intelligent 
and educated men in England, America, France and Ger- 
many. Churches not a few have been gathered in his 
name, and are said to be on the increase. He is one of a 
remarkable series of phenomena, running through the 
ages and connected with the birth of many enduring forms 
of religion, which the philosophical investigator of human 
nature will not pass over with indifference. Wholly inde- 
pendent of the reality of his Seership, and the intrinsic 
value of his doctrines, his own deep-rooted conviction, 
viewed as a simple question of psychology, offers a pro- 
blem of no slight interest for solution. Should it be our 
final conclusion, that his pretensions had their source in 
mental disease, it must still be recollected, that a thought- 
ful study of pathology renders more distinct the conditions 
of health, and that sometimes through the rent which 
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derangement makes in the normal texture of the human 
system, we obtain a glimpse otherwise unattainable of the 
interior working of its marvellous organisation. 

The growing interest in the character of Swedenborg 
may be inferred from the number of biographies that have 
appeared within a recent period. Between the years 1839 
and 1844, Dr. Tafel, University Librarian at Tubingen, 
collected with true German diligence from a variety of 
sources, and published in four parts, a mass of materials 
illustrating the hfe and character of this extraordinary 
man. These were subsequently translated into English 
by the Rev. J. H. Smithson of Manchester, and then 
republished with further additions by Professor Bush of 
New York. ‘Towards the close of the last year, Mr. Wil- 
kinson gave to the world his more attractive and popular 
volume, setting the bare statements of the earlier narratives 
in a glowing framework of expository eomment.—Inti- 
mately familiar with the doctrines of Swedenborg, as the 
translator and editor of many of his works, and imbued 
with religious veneration for his memory, he possesses 
many of the qualifications of a successful biographer ; for 
if his strong predilection and foregone conclusion are 
apparent in every page, his warm and earnest colouring 
leaves perhaps a deeper sense of general truth and reality, 
than the cold and lifeless outlines that might be more 
accurately traced by a mind wholly dispassionate. His 
reasonings indeed often seem to us inconclusive, and his 
treatment of other philosophies assumes at times the tone 
of flippancy. He possesses no small share of poetic feel- 
ing; but in a too evident straining after ornament and 
brillianey, his style constantly overflows in a luminous 
haziness of diction, through which it is very difficult to 
discover his precise meaning. He gives us a sparkling 
profusion of words, where we should be thankful for one 
clear idea; and after the fashion of certain French authors, 
when he should produce an argument, he simply turns a 
phrase. On the whole, however, his work is clever and 
suggestive, and will be read with interest. 

Availing ourselves of the sources of information indi- 
cated at the head of this article, we shall briefly lay before 
the reader the principal events in the outward life of Swe- 
denborg, as the best preparation for understanding his 
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Relizious Philosophy, and estimating at their proper value 
the allegations of supernatural authority that he put forth 
in evidence of its truth. 

Emanuel Swedenborg or Swedberg (for that was his 
original name) was born in 1688, descended from a family 
of credit and respectability in Stora Kopparberg, a great 
mining district in Sweden. His father, a man of learning 
and ability, distinguished for his religious fervour, and his 
activity in the promotion of missions among tle Heathen, 
was bishop of Skara in East Gothland.—From early child- 
hood Emanuel was remarkable for his devotional suscepti- 
bility. His parents wondering at his observations, often 
said that angels spoke through his mouth. At the proper 
age he repaired to the University of Upsala, where he 
applied with peculiar assiduity to Mathematics and the 
Physical Sciences. He did not however neglect the 
Litere Humaniores, of which he gave proof by publishing 
when very young, a selection from Seneca and Publius 
Syrus, and two volumes of his own compositions in Latin.* 
After taking his degree as Doctor of Philosophy, he 
travelled for some years in England and on the Continent, 
and appears to have passed some time at the Universities 
of Oxford and Greifswalde. On his return he attracted 
the favourable regards of Charles XIL. who had himself con- 
siderable talent for the Mathematics, and held them in great 
estimation. Swedenborg was employed by that Prince in 
several engineering operations of importance, and in par- 
ticular constructed a machine for transporting ships over- 
land to the siege of Frederickshall. In 1719 the Swedberg 
family was admitted into the lowest order of Swedish 
Nobility, and took the name of Swedenborg. He was 
entitled by this elevation to a seat with the equestrian 
nobles in the triennial assemblies of the States. At the 


* L Anni Senece et Pub. Syri Mimi, forsan et aliorum Selecte# Senten 
tie. Quas Notis illustratas edidit Emanuel Swedberg. 1709. 

Ludus Heliconius, sive Carmina Miscellanea, quz variis in locis cecinit 
Eman. Swedberg. Skarw. 1715. 

Camena Borea, cum Heroum et Heroidum factis ludens, sive Fabelle 
Ovidianis Similes, &c., Ab Em. Swed. Gryphiswalde. 1715. (These are 
in prose. ) 

In the newly awakened interest about Swedenborg, these publications of 
his youth have been rescued from dust and oblivion, and recently given to the 
world in anew edition by Dr. Tafel. 
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commencement of the last century, Sweden was beginning 
to participate more largely in the general culture and 
refinement of Europe, and her eminent men travelled 
into the more advanced countries of the South, to make 
themselves acquainted with the actual state of learning and 
the sciences, and to impart the knowledge of recent dis- 
coveries and inventions into their native land. Swedenborg 
was a great traveller with this view from an early period 
of his life, and a certain taste for wandering always re- 
mained with him after his enthusiasm had taken another 
direction. The titles of some of his publications about 
this time will mark the bent of his studies and the activity 
of his mind.—Among them we find—A Proposal for a 
Decimal System of Money and Measures (reprinted as 
late as 1795)—Proofs derived from appearances in Sweden, 
of the depth of the Sea, and the greater force of the Tides, 
in the ancient world—A New Method of finding the Longi- 
tude of places, by Lunar observations (also reprinted in 
the latter part of his life)—Miscellaneous Observations 
connected with the Physical Sciences (a work in which, 
M. Dumas says, may be traced the first idea of the modern 
science of Crystallography)—On the Depreciation and Rise 
of the Swedish Currency (republished at Upsal in 1771). 
In the unpublished portion of an introduction to Al- 
gebra, which is still extant in MS., he is said to have given 
the earliest account in Sweden of the Differential and 
Integral Calculus. During his travels he turned his atten- 
tion to other objects besides science ; and in the minute- 
ness and variety of its observations on practical life, his 
Diary resembles that of Locke. In 1724 he was offered 
the vacant chair of Mathematics in the University of Up- 
sal, but having previously accepted the office of Assessor 
to the Royal Board of Mines, he declined the situation. 
The pursuits to which Swedenborg had hitherto chiefly 
devoted himself, were Geometry, Astronomy, Mechanics and 
Mineralogy. ‘To perfect himself in the last with reference 
more immediately to the important post which he filled under 
the Swedish Government, was one object of his frequent 
travels. Chemistry, Geology and Physiology—sciences then 
in their infancy—had also strong attractions for him. It 
is curious to observe, with what felicitous divination he 
appears to have discerned the latent tendencies of the age 
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into which he had been born, and how he laid his hand, as it 
were by instinct, on the most improvable parts of human 
knowledge. Very early, however, he discovered a passion for 
theory and a leaning towards cosmogonical speculation ; 
and this was strengthened by the deep religious feeling 
which he carried into all his studies, and which led him to 
seek, as their proper end, a full comprehension of the 
spiritual relations of the Universe. The correspondence 
in which at this time he was engaged with his brother in 
law, Eric Benzelius, afterwards Archbishop of Upsal, may 
also probably have quickened these aspirations after a reli- 
gious consummation of his philosophy. From this time 
we can trace the formation in his mind of a vast plan of 
consecutive study—taking for its basis an exact knowledge 
of the great masses of unorganised matter, (with which 
his professional duties of course rendered him familiar)— 
then rising from them into the regions of mechanics and 
chemistry, interpreted by the laws of geometry—passing 
on, at the next step, to human physiology—and so bend- 
ing his course inwards continually, till he should open all 
the doors that lead to the soul, and at length contemplate 
the soul herself. ‘ His object was,” says Mr. Wilkinson 
—‘ to open a new way through natural knowledge to reli- 
gious faith, and to transfer to Christianity the title deeds 
of the Sciences.””—(P. 49.) 

The nature of the works which he henceforth published, 
indicate the steps of this progress. In 1734 appeared at 
Dresden and Leipsic, the first of three volumes folio, 
inscribed to the Duke of Brunswick who had liberally 
patronised him, under the general title of Philosophical 
and Mineral Works. This first volume he designated 
Principia, because in it he explained his views of the first 
principles of the Universe. In its aim it was more akin 
to the a priori theorising of the earlier philosophies, than 
to the cautious inductive methods of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He adopted in a modified sense the doctrine of 
vortices, and placed the primal generative force, issuing 
immediately from the Infinite, in a conatus towards spiral 
motion, which from its being circular in all its dimensions, 
he regarded as one perpetual ens, possessed of the highest 
perfection, being at once most highly mechanical and 
most highly geometrical. This primary movement con- 
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necting the Finite with the Infinite he called a Simple, and 
the entities derived from it, he further distinguished into 
Actives and Finites, and lastly Composites or Elementaries 
compounded of the former two. The Active expressed the 
force transmitted from the Simple; the Finite was the 
limit or boundary of its operation. From their junction 
resulted the elements of creation ; the Finite constituting 
the superficies, the Active filling the interiors. In these 
refined abstractions, which would have been as suitable to 
the infancy as to the maturity of Science, since they do 
not necessarily imply any extensive acquaintance with 
facts, we perceive the characteristic tendency of his mind 
to invest all his knowledge with a theosophic character. 
A work on Mineralogy did not require so metaphysical 
an introduction. 

In the same year with the Principia, he put forth a small 
treatise intended to develope more fully some of its views, 
containing a philosophical argument on the Infinite and on 
the intercourse between the Soul and the Body—which has 
been translated into English with some introductory re- 
marks by Mr. Wilkinson.* This argument advances 
him a step nearer to the high questions of Theology 
and Spiritual Psychology. He assumes the consciousness 
of the Infinite as a part of the original constitution of the 
human mind, though we are unable to comprehend it. We 
can show, he says, ‘ quod sit,’ not ‘ quale sit.’ But there is 
a further difficulty—to conceive the relation of the Infinite 
to the Finite—how one can act on the other—since they 
are incommensurable quantities, and one is to the other, as 
though it did not exist. How, then, are we to account 
for their connexion? There must be a nerus between 
them: and this zerus cannot be finite, otherwise it would 
be as all other finites, and the difficulty would only be 
thrown one step further back ; neither can it be infinite, 
for by the supposition, the Infinite cannot act directly on 
the Finite. The nevus, therefore, to accomplish its pur- 
pose, must be of a mixed nature, and partake at once of 


* The full title of the work in Latin is as follows: ‘ Prodromus Philo- 
sophiz ratiocinantis de Infinito, et Causa Finali Creationis: deque Mecha- 
nismo Operationis Animz et Corporis. Dresde et Lipsiw, 1734 ;’ which 
Mr. Wilkinson has rendered ‘Outlines of a Philosophical Argument on the 
Infinite, etc.’ 
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the Finite and the Infinite. Of this nerus, as of the In- 
finite itself, we simply see that it must exist. Of its 
quality we know nothing. Nevertheless, we can discern 
thus much—that the Infinite must be the final and the 
efficient cause of everything that exists—the whole inter- 
vening system of means which connect the first primitive 
with the last effect, deriving their energy and working 
from it alone. Creation then exists by and for the Infi- 
nite. All other ends are subordinate to this final end. 
Now, viewing Creation as a descending fluxion of effects, 
while the Infinite has no limits, the proper Finite has two 
—a prior and a posterior. But the pure Simple, in which 
the primal force of Creation exits, has only oue limit— 
viz. towards the Finite: towards the Infinite, it is without 
a limit. In this Simple, then, on the a@ priori side of 
Creation, we find the nexus of the Finite and the Infinite. 
If again we pursue Creation to its last effect in Man, we 
find that he too, on one side of his being, touches on the 
Infinite. For though his nature bodily and mental is 
finite, yet through his power of knowing, adoring and 
loving the Infinite, he has access to it, and is open to- 
wards it. So long as his nature is in harmony with God, 
he connects the Finite and the Infinite. On both sides, 
therefore, of Creation, @ priori and a posteriori, we find a 
nexus with the Infinite. Thus far the argument of Swe- 
denborg has kept to the ground of Natural Religion : from 
this point, it plunges at once into the dogmas of a tradi- 
tional Theology. This union with God—he proceeds—is 
the normal condition of humanity. So it existed in Eden. 
But the union was dissolved by the Fall; and it has been 
taken up and knit together again through the incarnation 
of Christ, who by that event brought Humanity into direct 

contact with Deity. His redemption is available for all, 

whether his name be known to them or not, whose minds 
recognise the existence of the Infinite; for inasmuch as 
they recognise the Infinite, they virtually recognise Christ. 
Swedenborg winds up his argument in the following way. 
All things in Creation are subordinate to man. All effects 
run up into and centre in him. He is the end and crown 
of Creation. As Christ by becoming flesh thus outwardly 
and visibly links man’s nature with the Infinite—we have 
in Revelation a clear confirmation of the previous assump- 
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tion of Reason—that the Universe exists for the Infinite 
that it is embraced in the Infinite—that the Infinite is its 
first cause and final end. 

This argument on the Infinite has been extolled as a 
masterpiece of abstract reasoning. We confess it does not 
appear so to us. The reasoning is more specious than 
solid. It yields if we touch it. We perceive on the 
slightest analysis of the argument, that it only disguises 
the original difficulty in a new form of words. For what- 
ever be the difficulty in conceiving a direct connexion of 
the Finite with the Infinite, it is certainly not diminished 
—to us it is rather increased—by the assumption of a 
nexus between them which is at once finite and infinite, 
for the two predicates destroy one another, and only leave 
a negation where we were promised an idea. Again, we 
cannot but ask, how the fact of Christ’s incarnation re- 
unites the links between God and Man, dissolved by the 
Fall—especially for those who know not Christ, and to 
whom therefore he cannot furnish either motive or ex- 
ample. The break was a moral one; it cannot be made 
good by a historical event. There is something very me- 
chanical in Swedenborg’s conception of this transaction. 
He takes a type for a process, and confounds an illus- 
tration with an agency. Unless the whole of humanity 
past, present and to come, had been centred in Christ, his 
incarnation could not have been availing for universal 
redemption even in the mechanical sense here understood.* 
His argument on the Soul, though imperfectly developed, 
is to us clearer and more worthy of thought than that on 
the Infinite. The Soul, he admits, is finite, naturally 
mortal, and governed like the body by mechanical and 
geometric laws. For the laws of causes are discovered in 
their effects, and the visible phenomena of body suggest 
the invisible phznomena of mind, which are anterior to 
them and operate through them. In the descending order 
of Creation there is an intellectual agency which precedes 
all corporeal manifestation. In accordance with his general 
theory already explained, Swedenborg described the Soul 
as an Active enclosed within space by Finites—i. e. by 





* Perhaps this was the idea in Swedenborg’s mind; for according to him, 
—as we shall see, when we come to speak of his Theology in its whole extent 
the essence of Humanity dwelt in Christ 
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membranes. Through these membranes and what he 
called the contiguum of elemental influence, he supposed 
outward impressions to be conveyed to the mind, and 
ideas and volitions to re-act on the external world. Al- 
though the mechanism of the Soul was in his view geo- 
metric, he considered it to belong to a higher and purer 
region of existence, not subject to the changes of grosser 
matter; and though not immortal through any inherent 
quality, made such by the goodness of God, who permits it 
to unite itself indissolubly with Him, and pours into it His 
own divine energy. This doctrine of divine influx, here 
slightly indicated, afterwards assumed a more important 
place in his theological system.* This work was reviewed 
in the Acta Eruditorum for 1735, where its principles were 
charged with a tendency towards Materialism. But the 
Materialism of Swedenborg was refined and attenuated 
like that of Boscovich and Priestley, and is most distinctly 
reconcilable with the fact of immortality. 

We request the reader’s forgiveness for having detained 
him so long on a theme that lies remote from the present 
interests and sympathies of the world. But the view thus 
afforded of the growth and aim of Swedenborg’s mind, 
seemed to us an important element towards forming a just 
estimate of the remarkable phenomena exhibited in the 
final development of his character. He now began to 
apply himself with uncommon ardour to the study of 
human anatomy, travelling in quest of the most eminent 
teachers and the best books into Holland, Germany and 
Italy — still looking to spiritual results and a deeper 
insight into the Soul, as the consummation of his inquiries. 
The fruit of these studies was seen in two of the most 
important of his earlier works—the Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom, published at Amsterdam in 1740-41—and the 
Animal Kingdom, which came out at the Hague in 1744-5. 
The interval between these dates he seems to have occu- 
pied entirely with pursuits of this description. His know- 
ledge of the human frame was gained chiefly, it would 
appear, from books and plates. He has left, we are told, 
voluminous MSS. filled with notes and extracts from the 


* Tn this treatise on the Soul, the ideas of Life and Mind (as in some of 


the old Heathen philosophies) seem to be in a manner confounded. 
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most eminent writers on Anatomy and Physiology—all 
digested in admirable scientific order for the apprehension 
and development of general truths. He was not an ori- 
ginal observer, nor is there any evidence of his having 
been a dissector. He was distinguished rather for a 
wide and superficial range of view, than for minute exact- 
ness of investigation. But Mr. Wilkinson, who is well 
qualified to give a verdict in this case, assures us, that his 
works, though out of date as records of anatomical fact, are 
still inestimable for the spirit of study with which they are 
imbued, for their frequent suggestions, and their happy 
divination of comprehensive laws. 

The last work which we shall mention in connexion with 
this period of his life, and which marks the transition from 
scientific studies (which however had long been gradually 
melting into theosophy) to a new development of thought, 
is his Worship and Love of God, published in London 1745. 
Judging from Mr. Wilkinson’s description and analysis, 
which is our only means of forming an opinion, it was a 
strange performance to come from the pen of a man, now 
fifty-seven years of age, the whole of whose early life had 
been devoted to the severest and most exact departments 
of mental activity. But a new power was evidently spring- 
ing up and shooting forth beneath the scientific crust that 
had formed over his mind. The Worship and Love of God 
is a cosmogonical myth, in which he has given scope to his 
imagination, and in rich poetic envelopment set forth his 
ideas concerning the origin of the earth, and the cradle of 
the human race. Mr. Wilkinson’s account of this book, 
though in a somewhat luscious style, is written with con- 
siderable be: vuty. 

We here take leave of Swede mnborg as a man of learning 
and science, and his title to consideration in this character 
cannot perhaps be more fairly given than in the candid 
estimate of his admiring biographer. 

* Undoubtedly,” says Mr. Wilkinson, “his learning was not so 
thorough as to lead to danger of mere scholarship: nay, from long 
experience in editing his works, we pronounce his acquaintance with 
the ancients loose and inexact; and with more modern writers. (we 
speak principally of the anatomists,) undoubtedly wide and general, 
but by no means verbatim et litteratim. Theory was his joy, and 
so strongly did he asseverate his main discoveries, that he often based 
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them on citations which will not bear their weight. His igno- 
rance, however, of philosophy, and inability to learn or remember 
it, were the defences of that freedom which made him what he was. 
In this he is like other originators, who happily did not comprehend 
the details of that which they departed from; had they understood 
these in the way in which sympathy understands, it is probable that 
they would not have escaped in time from their systematic fascina- 
tion.” * 


Some time between the years 1743 and 45+ (for the dates 
of the different accounts vary, and the state of mind now 
permanently superinduced, seems to have been gradually 
prepared), an event occurred, which from its strange cha- 
racter and the remarkable effects by which it was followed, 
it will be best to narrate in Swedenborg’s own words. 
They are thus reported by his friend, M. Robsahm. 


**T was in London, and dined late at my usual quarters, where | 
had engaged a room, in which at pleasure to prosecute my studies 
in natural philosophy. I was hungry, and ate with great appetite. 
Towards the end of the meal I remarked that a kind of mist spread 
before my eyes, and I saw the floor of my room covered with 
hideous reptiles, such as serpents, toads, and the like. I was asto- 
nished, having all my wits about me, and being perfectly conscious. 
The darkness attained its height, and then passed away. I now saw 
a man sitting in a corner of the chamber. As I thought myself 
entirely alone, I was greatly frightened when he said to me, ‘ Eat 
not so much!’ My sight again became dim, but when I recovered 
it I found myself alone in my room. The unexpected alarm hastened 
my return home. I did not suffer my landlord to perceive that any- 
thing had happened; but thought it over attentively, and was not 
able to attribute it to chance, or ariy physical cause. I went home, 
but the following night the same man appeared to me again. I was 
this time not at all alarmed. The man said, ‘I am God, the Lord, 
the Creator and Redeemer of the world. I have chosen thee to 
unfold to men the spiritual sense of the Holy Scripture. I will 
myself dictate to thee what thou shalt write.” The same night the 


* P. 61. A large part of this biography is filled up with analyses of Swe- 
denborg’s different publications. A further account of one portion of them 
will be found in the Author’s ‘ Popular Sketch of Swedenborg’s Philosophical 
Works. London: 1847.’ 

+ Ina letter to the Rev. Mr. Hartley, dated 1769, Swedenborg says, that 
the Lord had personally manifested himself to him, and opened his spiritual 
sight, in 1743. According to an entry in his Diary, the same event appears 
to be referred to April 1745. What is certain is, that from this latter date 
the change of mind became decided and permanent, which has led many to 
regard him as a supernaturally gifted Seer 
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world of spirits, hell and heaven, were convincingly opened to me, 
where I found many persons of my acquaintance of all conditions. 
From that dav forth I gave up all worldly learning, and laboured 
only in spiritual things, according to what the Lord commanded me 
to write. Thereafter the Lord daily opened the eyes of my spirit, 
to see in perfect wakefulness what was going on in the other world, 
and to converse, broad awake, with angels and spirits 


He refers probably to the same event in the following 
passage of his diary :— 


* A vision in the day time: of those who are devoted to convi- 
viality in eating, and indulge their appetites. 

«397. In the middle of the day at dinner an angel spoke to me, 
and told me not to eat too much at table. Whilst he was with me, 
there plainly appeared to me a kind of vapour steaming from the 
pores of the body. It was a most visible watery vapour, and fell 
downwards to the ground on the carpet, where it collected, and 
turned into divers vermin, which were gathered together under the 
table, and in a moment went off with a pop or noise. A fiery light 
appeared within them, and a sound was heard, ee that all 
the vermin that could possibly be generated by unseemly appetite 
were thus cast out of my body, and burnt up, and that I was now 
cleansed from them. Hence we may know what luxury and the like 
have for their bosom contents. 1745. April.’’* 


This impression, however produced, took so strong a 
hold of Swedenborg’s mind, that it became thenceforth 
the actuating principle of his life. In the first months of 
his change, he says somewhere,t if he could have fallen back 
into his previous state, he might have taken it all for delu- 
sion: but the impression deepened the older he grew, and 
with the exception of a short interval (not long before his 
death) which again passed away, it furnished him for the 
rest of his days, with as firm and constant a belief as other 
men have of the reality of an external world. He now 
solicited release from his post at the Board of Mines, with 
a request that he might be allowed to retain half his 
salary, and be spared any further elevation of rank. The 
king graciously conceded to him the whole of his salary. 


* Harrington, the author of the Oceana, was visited with a similar halluci 
nation in the latter part of his life. He fancied, that small flies were emitted 
from all parts of his body, and would sometimes ask his friends, if they did 
not perce oe them. 

+ We have mislaid the reference, but are certain of the fact 
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Retiring from public life, he built himself a small commo- 
dious house, with a spacious garden attached, in the 
southern suburb of Stockholm, where an aged gardener 
and his wife were his only domestics. The remainder of 
his life he divided almost equally between Stockholm and 
London, with occasional excursions into Holland and 
France. But while his works and his Diary make us quite 
familiar with his mental history, it is not always easy to 
trace his course or assign lis dwelling in the world of 
men. A sort of mysterious obscurity envelops the out- 
ward life of his latter years, like that of St. Simon. When- 
ever he does emerge into view, we still find in him the 
external bearing of the scholar and the gentleman. In 
his own country he retained his early friendships, occa- 
sionally took his place and sometimes spoke in the sitting 
of the nobles, and was honourably noticed by different 
members of the royal family. 

Of his theology as a system, and its extraordinary pre- 
tensions, we shall speak presently. We simply notice here, 
as the sole incidents to mark the last seven-and-twenty 
years of his life, the different publications in which he 
propounded his peculiar views, and by which his name is 
principally known to the world. They were exclusively of 
a theological character, and are very numerous. The 
principal of them need alone be mentioned. Between 
1749 and 1756 appeared at London, in successive volumes, 
his great work, the Arcana Celestia. It amounted, at its 
close, to eight volumes 4to. It is an elaborate commen- 
tary on the Books of Genesis and Exodus, in which, by 
the aid of certain fixed correspondences between the 
things of heaven and the things of earth, he extracted the 
natural, the spiritual, and the celestial Senses of the Divine 
Word. From the constant references to this work in his 
subsequent publications, we conclude, that he regarded it 
as the basis of his whole system. In 1758, besides many 
smaller treatises, he published, also at London, a work 
‘Concerning Heaven and its Wonders, and concerning 
Hell: being a relation of Things heard and seen,’—and 
the most fanciful of all his productions, ‘On the Earths in 
the Solar System, and in the Starry Heavens; with an 
Account of their Inhabitants, and of the Spirits and 
Angels there.’ This last, issuing from any other pen, 
Curistian Teacuer.—No. 48. M 
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might have been taken for a jeu @esprit, but it is written 
in sober earnestness, and is quite in harmony with Swe- 
denborg’s general strain of thought. It is as bold in its 
fancies as the lively conversations of Fontenelle on the same 
subject ; but it is even less scientific, and is not relieved by 
the sprightly sallies of wit and gallantry which make the 
Frenchman’s speculations so entertaining. The planetary 
and stellar scenery of Swedenborg is somewhat heavy and 
monotonous. His views were further developed in a large 
volume, entitled ‘The Apocalypse Revealed,’ which appeared 
at Amsterdam in 1766. This was followed in 1768 by 
another publication at Amsterdam, ‘The Delights of 
Wisdom concerning Conjugal Love, and the Pleasures of 
Iusanity concerning Scortatory Love. In this work he 
declared his views on the relations of the sexes. Insisting 
with extreme earnestness on the sanctity and inviolability 
of the nuptial tie, he allowed a freedom on some other 
points beyond the received morality of the world.* His 
last treatise, in which he gathered up the results of pre- 
vious separate publications in one comprehensive sum- 
mary, was the ‘ True Christian Religion, containing the 
Universal Theology of the New Church.’ It is an ela- 
borate Body of Divinity, in which the positions of the 
different sections are illustrated and supported by Memo- 
rable Relations of what he had seen and heard in the 
Spiritual World. It was originally printed in Latin at 
Amsterdam in 1771, the year before his death. When it 
is remembered that the author was now in his 84th year, 
it must be considered an extraordinary performance. 

In England and France, Swedenborg experienced no 
annoyance, in consequence of his strange opinions. In the 
latter country, the philosophic literati seemed rather dis- 
posed to look on his writings with a friendly curiosity. 
In England, John Wesley—as might be expected from his 
own tendencies—felt much interest in Swedenborg’s 
reported communications with the spiritual world, and ex- 
pressed a wish to see him—but declared his own belief, 
that he was a lunatic.t In his own country, owing to the 
impression that he had made on some persons in the 


* ‘ Wilkinson’s Biography,’ pp. 165-174. 
+ Wesley has recorded this opinion in his Diary. 
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higher and learned classes, he began to excite the jealousy 
of the clergy, and attempts were made to suppress his 
writings. Among the most active of his enemies, was his 
own nephew, bishop Filenius. But the innocence and sim- 
plicity of his life, his intimate relations with some of the 
most distinguished personages in the state, and perhaps a 
kind of undefinable awe investing his character— preserved 
him from actual persecution, and enabled him to end his 
days in peace. On more than one occasion, shortly before 
his death, he was asked by his friends, whether he still 
persisted in his pretensions, or had anything to retract. 
He replied with some warmth to the Rev. Dr. Hartley 
and to Dr. Messiter, that “he had written nothing but the 
truth.” His answer to the Rev. Arvid Ferelius, a Swedish 
clergyman, who attended him in his last illness, was still 
more emphatic and decisive. The old man raised himself 
half upright in bed, and placing his hand on his breast, 
said with uncommon fervour, “ As true as you see me 
here, so true is everything that I have written. I could 
have said more had I been permitted. When you come 
into eternity, you will see all things as I have stated and 
described them, and we shall have much to discourse about 
them with each other.” 

He died in London on the 29th of March 1772, and on 
the 5th of April was buried according to the Lutheran rites, 
in a vault beneath the Swedish Church, Ratcliffe High- 
way, where his remains still repose. “To this day,” says 
Mr. Wilkinson, “not a stone or an inscription commemo- 
rates the dust of the wonderful Norseman.” 

The theological system and the peculiar religious cha- 
racter of Swedenborg—both a development of the age 
—were intimately related to the studies and aspirations of 
his early life—His aim for years had been to apprehend 
the Infinite in its vital nexus with the Finite ; and towards 
this object he had laboriously worked his way through the 
details of human physiology.—The end and the means 
throw some light, we conceive, on the ultimate constitution 
of his belief and his opinions.—These influences were 
further strengthened by his intense disgust at the general 
infidelity of his time, which had lost all faith in a living, 
personal God, and substituted in place of Him the vague 
abstraction of nature. His works abound in bitter com- 
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plaint of this wide-spread spirit of Naturalism.—We must 
keep in mind, then, that he made his approach to the 
realization of the idea of God through human anatomy, 
for both his works on the Animal Kingdom treated exclu- 
sively of this subject ; and the anthropomorphic tendency 
thus engendered, was confirmed by his profound reverence 
for the letter of Scripture.—At the end of the series of 
second causes traced upward, he reached an opening 
towards the Infinite; and the devotional appetency of his 
mind found relief in the conviction, that the Divine Influx 
entered at this point the system of the Universe, and per- 
vaded it throughout as its motive and conservative force. 
His conception of the relation of God to the Universe is 
expressed in two words—Influx and Receptacle.*—In ac- 
cordance with his doctrine that the forms of causes are 
manifested in their effects, he took the human receptacle 
of life and intelligence—that highest effort of creation—as 
the measure of the invisible powers which acted through it, 
and reasoned up from it to the form of the Divine energy. 
We must not be deceived by his use of the word, Form. 
It did not necessarily express what could only be the object 
of our gross corporeal senses. He seems often to have un- 
derstood by it, nothing more than what subjected energy to 
fixed laws, and determined it to particular manifestations 
—in one word, what made existence definite. In this 
sense, he declared there could be no real belief in any- 
thing, apart from some conception of its form. He affirmed, 
for example, that the soul had a form, corresponding to the 
body which it animated, and which was in truth but a 
visible expression of it; and that they who spoke of it as a 
breath, an aura, a mere power, a vague, unbounded prin- 
ciple, used words without significance. It is from this 
point of view, that we must judge his doctrine, else so 
startling and offensive, that the Deity exists in a human 
form—the Grand Archetypal Man ; and that the successive 
emanations of his creative power repeat this form through 
the descending scale of things, in the Heavens, the Spiri- 
tual World, the Visible Universe, down to human societies 


* “ Vita est unica, et hac non creabilis est, sed summopere influxibilis in 
formas organice adaptatas ad receptionem ; tales forma sunt omnia et singula 
in Universo creato.",—De Commercio Anime et Corporis: 1769. Denuo 
edidit J. F. I. Tafel: Tubing, 1843, p. 14. 
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and their individual members, and even to the lower orders 
of organised and unorganised being. Substance and Form, 
he argued, imply one another. God is the absolute sub- 
stance, and the absolute form. Angels and Men are made 
after the image of God, which is that of a perfect Man. 
We thus arrive at the germinating principle of his whole 
system—the idea of God, as the Sovereign, Universal 
Man. By this idea he got rid at once of the vague term 
Nature, which was a mere cover for unbelief, obtained a 
living, real entity, as an object of faith, and laid, as he 
conceived, a foundation in the eternal order of things, for 
that doctrine of correspondences between the Divine and 
the Natural, which became the support and the warrant of 
his Theology. 

For instance, he regarded the Sun, which is the animat- 
ing and sustaining power of our planetary system, as but 
the type of a brighter Sun in the Heavens, where Jehovah 
manifests his immediate presence, and imparts to the 
Angels in unceasing streams, the love and the wisdom 
which have their correspondences in the heat and light of 
our material day.* 

It was an obvious deduction from this fundamental 
idea, that the preservation of the Universe, especially the 
moral and intelligent portion of it, from ruin—depended 
on maintaining unbroken the connexion of the Receptacle 
with the Influx. In Paradise the union of Man witli God 
was complete. Men understood the language of Angels— 
imperfectly transmitted to later times in the science of cor- 
respondences—and lived in habitual communion with 
Heaven. All this was destroyed by the Fall.—And this 
brings us to the author’s doctrine of human free-agency. 
All good comes from Jehovah through influx ; but man has 
the power of accepting or rejecting this divine influence, 
and thus of becoming the voluntary author of his own sin 
and consequent ruin. It is an axiom in Swedenborg’s 
system, that all Influx is according to Reception ; in other 
words, the human will converts it into evil or good. When 


* The reader who is at all acquainted with the history of ancient opinion, 
will at once discern in the Grand or Archetypal Man of Swedenborg, a close 
affinity with the Adam-Kadmon of the Cabalists; who held moreover (a fur- 
ther resemblance) that the everlasting Sun—the infinite Source of Light to 
the Universe—was Jehovah himself. 
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man accepts the divine operation, God meets and takes up 
the tendency of his will, and carries it on step by step to 
the higher degrees of spiritual perfection and blessedness 
The substance, then, of the doctrine is this: that all active 
goodness is an effect of the divine inspiration, while to man 
is left a negative power, sufficient to throw on himself 
alone the responsibility and guilt of moral evil :—-an inter- 
mediate view, that rather evades, than fairly grapples with, 
the real difficulties at issue between the Free-willer and 
the Necessarian. 

To counteract the effects of the Fall, and keep up some 
communication between the Natural and Heavenly worlds, 
God interposed in successive dispensations. Under one of 
these dispensations, introduced by Moses, the people were 
instructed by types and signs alone; spiritual truths were 
hidden in the letter of the Law; and they who were faith- 
ful and obedient lived, as it were prospectively, in virtue of 
a revelation that was yet to be made known. Before the 
Advent of Christ, spiritual light was almost wholly ob- 
scured, and scarce any intercourse subsisted between Heaven 
and Earth; for the Spiritual World—a middle region 
between Heaven and Hell, to which the souls of men are 
carried immediately after death—was so filled with igno- 
rant and wicked spirits, that the truth and love of God 
could hardly penetrate through it to this human earth ; 
and without speedy and effectual interposition, all mankind 
must have perished. Hence the necessity for the incar- 
nation of Jehovah. 

A peculiarity in Swedenborg’s system, is its conception 
of the Trinity—the mutual relation of Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit. This distinction was declared by him not to 
affect the interior nature of Deity, nor to involve a dis- 
tinction of persons: for the Three constitute only One 
Person, Jehovah. The distinction arose with the new 
relations called into existence by the creation of the Uni- 
verse. Before the creation there was no Trinity. — Its 
origin is coincident with the commencement of Time and 
the foreseen necessities of the human race. According 
to Swedenborg, a threefold division—discreet degrees, as 
he calls them, in triple succession—pervades all things, and 
assigns the governing order of Creation. The Father 
is the hidden Love or inmost essence of the Godhead ; 
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Christ is the informing principle which shapes it into 
definite relations towards the Finite ; and the Spirit is the 
virtue or operation, which results from the union of the 
Two. These Three are the three essentials of God, and 
make a One, like Soul, Body and Operation, or Will, 
Intellect and Act, in Man. They represent a trinity of 
attributes — Creation, Redemption, Regeneration. God 
Jrom eternity is the Creator, iz time the Redeemer, and to 
eternity the Regenerator. With the Athanasian trinity, 
Swedenborg in every part of his system, wages implacable 
war. His antipathy to it follows him into the Spiritual 
World, and even disturbs his peace, when conversing with 
the inhabitants of the fixed stars in the remotest depths of 
space. 

The immediate object of the Lord’s incarnation was to 
subjugate the Hells, which had acquired a frightful ascen- 
dancy during the prevalence of Heathenism and Judaism, 
and pouring out their pestiferous influence over the Spi- 
ritual World, darkened and closed up the access to 
Heaven, and almost prevented any intercourse between 
God and Man. Toaccomplish this great purpose, Jehovah 
descended through the Heavens, assumed Humanity, and 
for a time, in the peculiar phraseology of Swedenborg, 
dwelt in u/timates. This is to be understood from his 
notion respecting the several degrees of the Divine Mani- 
festation :—in the Celestial Heaven, corresponding to Love ; 
—in the Spiritual Heaven, corresponding to Wisdom ;— 
and in the Natural or visible World, a joint effect of the 
former two, exhibiting an union of Love and Wisdom in 
its formation. This ternary order of things pervades (as 
we have before remarked) his theory of the Universe— 
existing either successively or synchronically. When the 
Lord became flesh, he did not leave the Celestial behind 
him on entering into the Spiritual, but brought it with 
Him into that lower Heaven, and carried the two thus 
united into the Ultimate or Natural, so that the three 
grades, the Celestial, the Spiritual and the Natural co- 
exist in his incarnation. This was conceived and repre- 
sented as the condition of effectual redemption from the 
power of the Hells, and of a perfect re-establishment of 
the union between God and Man. 

The theology of Swedenborg at this point becomes 
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exceedingly mystical and difficult of apprehension. Con- 
flicting ideas are at work in it, and do not come to a clear 
and harmonious self-adjustment. Vehemently opposed 
to the orthodox dogmas of Satisfaction, Atonement and 
Justification by Faith alone, as embodied in the Lu- 
theran Formula Concordiz, he was still, it is obvious, very 
strongly under the influence of modes of expression which 
were traditional in the Church, and which, though not 
equally offensive to the moral feelings with those which he 
had rejected, it is just as impossible to realise to the under- 
standing, either as historical or as spiritual facts. The 
idea of Humanity, it must be remembered, he regarded as 
the governing type of all existence. “ Jehovah,” to use 
his own words, “ is a Man, as in first principles, so also in 
ultimates.”* But his Divine Humanity he taid aside, 
when he assumed the flesh conceived of the Virgin by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. This. was his period of 
humiliation or exinanition, necessary to be gone through 
to give him access to the Devils, whom he could not have 
approached in his state of celestial glory. His short 
manifestation on earth was a process of gradually reco- 
vering the Divine Human, and of dropping in the same 
degree the Lower Human which he had temporarily put 
on. Every temptation that he overcame, effected more 
and more of this substitution of the Divine for the Earthly, 
so that before he re-ascended to Heaven after the resur- 
rection, he had parted by successive triumphs over the 
Hells, with every carnal particle derived from the Virgin’s 
womb :—his glorification was perfect ;—and the union of 
God and Man complete. In Heaven, Swedenborg assures 
us he had seen Mary herself, who told him, Christ had 
been, but was now no longer, her Son ;—for he had put 
off the humanity which she had lent him for his earthly 
sojourn, and was worshipped by her as God. In this 
view, therefore, the passion of the Cross was in no other 
sense the special means of human redemption, than as it 
was the last of Christ’s victories over the infernal powers, 
and completed the triumph and glorification of the Divine 
Human. Two benefits resulted to men from this in- 
carnation of Jehovah: by overpowering the Hells and 


‘ True Christian Religion,’ 102. 
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bringing the Spiritual World into order, he again opened a 
free communication between Heaven and Earth to all who 
sought it in faith; and by assuming the nature and 
encountering the temptations peculiar to man, he left an 
example of the Divine Life by which Heaven was to be 
attained. His merits, however, were not imputed, as the 
established Orthodoxy taught, to mere Faith, but must be 
voluntarily appropriated by an union of Faith and Charity 
in the heart and life of the believer.* 

Had Jehovah gone back to Heaven without leaving any 
visible token behind Him, the conjunction between Hea- 
ven and Earth would again have been wanting; but this 
was effected and rendered permanent, by the lasting pre- 
sence of the Word among men. In the doctrine of the 
Word, the mysticism of Swedenborg’s theology re-appears 
in all its peculiarity. He goes far beyond the twofold 
meaning of the Greek Aoyoc, expressing both a mental 
conception and its vocal utterance. By the Word, in one 
and the same application, he seems to understand the 
living substance of Jehovah, who is Love indeed and 
Wisdom indeed, and also the embodying of his Mind or 
Spirit in the Hebrew and Greek Scripture—as if the two 
ideas were identical. There is a strange mixture, in this 
view, of the plain and figurative sense of language—which 
it is impossible to disentangle into intelligibility. Yet it 
was by the adoption of this view, that Swedenborg at- 
tempted to explain how Christ after his return to Heaven, 
had still immediate conjunction with his Church. In the 
three Senses of the Word, the Celestial, the Spiritual and 
the Natural manifestations of the Lord were respectively 
present, co-existing as the Divine Truth, in its fulness, its 
sanctity and its power—in the Ultimate, the simple 
Letter. On the Letter the higher Senses of the Word 
were supposed to rest, and it was therefore called the 
Basis, Continens or Firmamentum of the former two. 
Every simple Christian who honestly received the Natural 


* Inthe exposition of this general idea, Swedenborg has elaborated a com- 
plete system of Human Duty from the Ten Commandments, They are a 
perfect Summary, according to him, of Faith and Charity—of all Truth and 
ill Good. God is ever present in them, only waiting for Man to open the 
door of his Will and Affections, in order to enter into union with him. See 
* True Christian Religion,’ ch. v. 
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Sense, without endeavouring to pervert it by sophistry, 
or, as Swedenborg expressed it, confirming himself in 
Falses,—though he might be ignorant of the higher 
meanings involved in it, was still believed to enjoy 
unconsciously the medium which they opened for him 
into Heaven; and if his mind were never awakened to 
discern them in this life, he would come immediately to 
the perception of them in Heaven. There is a latent 
Materialism, such as we notice in other parts of Sweden- 
borg’s system, as if pure mental sympathy between Man 
and God did not fully satisfy him—in this craving after a 
visible, we might almost say, tangible link between Heaven 


and Earth. However attenuated this material nevus, if 


only a few in a single nation kept hold of it—Swedenborg 
believed it would suffice to preserve the whole race from be- 
ing loosened off from God into perdition. Every word and 
even letter of the written text was deemed essential to 
the full expression of the higher sense, as if it could not be 
taken away without impairing the living nexus. In this 
respect, Swedenborg had a more than Rabbinical reve- 
rence for the literal Scripture.* 

The evolution of the Spiritual and Celestial Senses from 
the Letter was effected by means of correspondences, ac- 


cording to which every object in Nature, in consequence of 


its relation to the grand Human Type, after which the 
Universe was created, has significauces receding deep into 
the spiritual and celestial worlds, beyond that which it 
bears on its surface and offers to the hasty observer. These 
correspondences Swedenborg is believed by his followers 
to have drawn out into a complete science. He held that 


* See the “ Doctrina Nove Hierosolyme de Sacra Scriptura:’’ ‘In sens 
spirituali omnia coherent in continuo nexu, juem concinnendum 1 
quzvis vox in sensu liter seu naturali conducit; quare si vocula auferretur, 
nexus rumperetur et copula periret.’? 13. In the same ] 2 : 
says it was providentially ordained, that the very letters of Scripture should all 
be numbered by the Masoretes. In another passage he says, that know- 


ledge of the connexion of Man with Heaven through the Word, was given to 


him by supernatural illumination; and referring to another doctrine of 


Theology, that Heaven is divided into different societies correspond t 
particular parts of Scriptu he adds * Per mult xperientiam mihi 
scire datum est, quod per Verbum sit homini communicatio cum Ceelo: du 
perlegi Verbum a primo capit Esai usque ad ultimum Malachia, et 
Psalmos Davidis, datum est clare percipere, quod unusquisque Versus 
municaret cum aliqua societate Ceeli, et quod sic totum Verbum cw 


universo Ceelo.”” 113. 
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they constituted a language, not arbitrarily devised, but 
founded on the essential relations of things—which man 
in his state of innocence fully possessed and used as his 
medium of communication with God and Angels; and that 
when this language came into disuse after the Fall, it was 
obscurely preserved in the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians 
and other ancient nations. He had a strange fancy, that it 
was retained to his own day by a nation in Great Tartary. 
It was the proper language of Angels, and he described it 
as “spoken Thought and Affection.” * He developed 
this doctrine of Correspondences chiefly in his largest 
work, the Arcana Celestia; and so confident was he of its 
truth, that one of his last communications with the World 
of Letters, after he had begun to devote himself exclu- 
sively to Theology, was a recommendation to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Stockholm to turn their attention 
to the Science of Correspondences, esteemed, he said, by 
the Ancients the Science of Sciences,—accompanied by an 
offer on his own part, should that learned Society desire 
it, to unfold the meaning of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
according to the Correspondences which he had discovered 
and proved from the Word in the Apocalypse Revealed, and 
to publish their explication—a work, he adds, which no 
other person could accomplish.t According to Sweden- 
borg, not all the books of Scripture possess this internal 
sense ; those which do, are called pre-eminently the Word 
or the books of the Word. ‘The books of the Word in the 
Old Testament are—the Pentateuch, all the Prophets, the 
Psalms of David, the books of Joshua and Judges, the 
two books of Samuel and the two of Kings; in the New 
Testament, the four Gospels and the Apocalypse. All 
these books he declared to be directly and plenarily in- 
spired, down to the very words and letters by Jehovah 
himself: all the rest, (though still sacred books,) inasmuch 
as they are without this internal Sense or have it only 
in a fragmentary way, he considered to be of inferior 
authority. t 


* © Heaven and Hell,’ 110, 111. 

t See Appendix to the ‘ Treatise on the White Horse,’ p. 4. 

t ‘ Treatise on the White Horse,’ 16. Compare also Madeley’s ‘ Science ot 
Correspondences Elucidated,’ Appendix ILI. 

Swedenborg’s ‘ Explication of the Third Commandment’ will furnish an 
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One of the most remarkable features in Swedenborg’s 
system, is his doctrine of Heaven and Hell. His treatise 
on that subject is a complete spiritual topography, detailed 
with such minuteness and particularity, as if he had actually 
surveyed the ground and beheld every scene repeatedly 
with his own eyes. One is almost tempted to say, that 
his engineering ‘habits of mind—a certain precision and 
angularity i in his mode of mapping down a region—had 
followed him in his excursions beyond the grave. Imme- 
diately on quitting this life, (such is his statement,) men 
pass into the World of Spirits—a place of temporary so- 
journ and probation between Heaven and Hell—bearing 
some faint analogy to the Purgatory of the Catholics and 
the Hades of the Jews. Here ‘they are distributed accord- 
ing to their moral fitnesses, till they receive their final 
allotment with the blessed or the damned. “ In the East 
are those who are in good from the Lord, the Sun being 
in that quarter, in the centre of which is the Lord. In 
the North are such spirits as are in ignorance: in the 
South such as are in intelligence ; and in the West such as 


example of the mode in which he drew forth the several senses of the 
Word. 

‘‘In the Natural Sense, which is that ofthe Letter, this Commandment sig- 
nifies that six days are for man and his labours, and the seventh for the Lord 
and for man’s rest in dependence on him; for the word Sabbath in the ori 
ginal tongue signifies rest. 

“In the Spiritual Sense, it signifies the reformation and regeneration of 
men by the Lord: six days of labour signify man’s combats against the flesh 
and its lusts, and at the same time against the evils and falses which are in- 
fused into him from hell; and the seventh day signifies his conjunction with 
the Lord, and consequent regeneration. 

‘* In the Celestial Sense, it means conjunction with the Lord and that at- 
tendant peace which is the effect of protection from hell; for the Sabbath 
signifies rest, and in this highest sense, peace ; on which account the Lord 
is called the Prince of Peace, and styles himself Peace in the abstract. 
Celestial peace, which consists in security against the hells, and the preven- 
tion of assault from the evils and falses thence arising, may be compared, 
in many respects, with a state of natural peace, as when men after the hor- 
rors of war come to live in safety and protection from their enemies, in the 
secure enjoyment of their own cities, houses, farms, and gardens,—with the 
consolations which a mother experiences after the time of her delivery, when 
her tender love towards her child begins to manifest its sweetness—and like- 
wise with the appearance of spring after a severe winter, when the lands seem 
to express theirjoy in the fresh springing herbage, and the gardens, fields, and 
woods, in their buds and blossoms, etc.’’—‘ True Christian Religion,’ 301. 
2,3,4. This accumulation of comparisons ts characteristic of Swedenborg’s 
later style. 
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are in evil.” * On their first arrival they appear just as 
they did on earth; but by degrees their interior nature 
is laid open, and they consociate themselves by a sort of 
instinctive affinity with the spirits good or evil, amongst 
whom they are finally to dwell. Those who prove them- 
selves substantially good, then go through a course of in- 
struction to prepare them for Heaven. The wicked when 
their true character is evinced, are consigned at once to 
their everlasting doom : for no repentance is possible after 
death. The following extract from the work on Heaven 
and Hell will convey an idea of Swedenborg’s mode of 
treating such subjects :— 


‘Since the world of spirits is an intermediate state with men 
between heaven and hell, it is also an intermediate place. Beneath 
are the hells, and above are the heavens. All the hells are closed 
towards that world, except that there are openings through holes 
and clefts like those of rocks, and through wide chasms, but all these 
are guarded, to prevent any one coming out except by permission. 
This is granted on certain urgent occasions. Heaven also is se- 
curely defended on all sides, nor is there entrance to any heavenly 
society, except by a narrow way, which is guarded. These outlets 
and entrances are what are c called i in the Word the gates and doors 
of hell and of heaven. 

“The world of spirits appears like an undulating valley between 
mountains and rocks. The gates and doors of the heavenly socie- 
ties are not visible except to those who are prepared for heaven; 
nor can they be found by any others. There is one entrance from 
the world of spirits to every society, and beyond the-entrance there 
is one way, which in its ascent branches into several. The gates 
and doors of hell are also hidden, except to those who are about to 
enter them. To such they are opened, and when they are opened, 
there appear dusky and as it were sooty caverns, tending obliquely 
downwards to the deep, where again there are several doors. 
Through these caverns exhale nauseous and feetid stenches, which 
good spirits shun because they hold them in aversion, but which 
evil spirits relish, because they are delightful to them; for as every 
one in the world is delighted with his own evil, so after death he is 


* ‘ True Christian Religion,’ 476. Simplicius says that the Manicheans 
made a similar division of the Universe according to the two principles of 
Good and Evil. They assigned the East, West and North to Good, and the 
South to Evil. In this quarter they supposed Evil to harbour under the 
name of Mevtaudpoos, in five dens or caverns filled with wild beasts in con- 
tinual strife with one another. Comment. in Epictet. Enchir, c. 27. 
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delighted with the stench to which his evil corresponds. The wicked 
may be compared in this respect with rapacious birds and _ beasts, 
such as ravens, wolves, and swine, which fly or run to carrion or 
dunghills when they scent their stench. I once heard a certain 
spirit utter a loud ery, as if seized with inward torture, on being 
struck with the fragrant effluvia of heaven; and afterwards I saw 
him tranquil and glad from the effluvia issuing from hell.”—428, 
4.29. 


Swedenborg’s chief intercourse was with the Spiritual 
World, but he was also well acquainted with the Heavens 
and the Hells which encompass it. These in their whole 
extent as well as in the different societies, corresponding 
to differences of spiritual character, into which they were 
divided, down even to each individual spirit—were the re- 
presentations truly or distortedly of the Grand Arche- 
typal Man. Hell itself in its general form and in all its 
parts was but an image of perverted Humanity. Yet his 
mind did not satisfy itself with these abstractions. He 
has painted the celestial and infernal scenery with extra- 
ordinary distinctness, and the pictures in his latest work 
are the most vivid. He saw the accepted and the repro- 
bate pursuing their customary avocations and exhibiting 
all the marked peculiarities of their earthly life, in their 
everlasting abode :—the former, wandering in delicious 
labyrinths of sylvan verdure, or reclining in pleasant con- 
verse on moss-grown banks, or busy with high-souled in- 
terest among the Churches, Academies, Theatres and festal 
gatherings of fair and spacious cities :—the latter, sullenly 
at work in dark and noisome dwellings, yet not aware of 
their wretchedness, and seeking a hideous revelry in strife 
and blasphemy. The Spiritual World represented the equi- 
librium between Heaven and Hell, in which man’s moral 
freedom and moral discipline were held suspended during 
his course of earthly discipline. Through that world good 
and evil spirits were allowed to exercise an influence over 
him : as he yielded to one or the other, he was preparing 
himself for Heaven or Hell. His real character was 
often hidden under a fair exterior in this life; but when 
that was removed in the World of Spirits, it was then 
seen that in his inner nature, there were two gates or 
doors, one leading to Heaven and the other to Hell. In 
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the good the former was open and the latter closed: in 
the wicked, it was the reverse. Not all the good or all the 
wicked joined the same society after death. Their place 
was determined by the character of their moral deserts, 
corresponding to some member or viscus of the Universal 
Man.* 

It was Swedenborg’s persuasion, that before the com- 
mencement of his own mission, the world, owing to 
the corruption of all existing Churches, was rapidly ap- 
proaching the state, which had rendered necessary the 
descent of Jehovah from Heaven nearly eighteen hundred 
vears before. The Spiritual World was crowded with 
the superstitious and the wicked, not yet awarded their 
final doom; and these, filling up the interstice between 
Heaven and Earth, prevented the free access of the Divine 
Influx to the souls of men. He saw in this conjuncture 
the oceasion of the Last Judgment, and of the establish- 
ment of the New Chureb, the mystic Jerusalem, foretold, 
as he conceived, in Daniel, vii. 13, 14, and in the Apoca- 
lypse, xxi. 1, 2. 

In the spirit of this belief, Swedenborg interpreted all 
those passages of the New Testament which speak of the 
second coming of Christ—that grand difficulty of theolo- 
gians and fruitful source of superstitious panic in every 
age of the Church. He understood by the Scripture ex- 
pression of the Last Age, the consummation of the Church 
in a spiritual sense—the coming of the Lord, to separate 
the evil from the good, to form a new Angelic heaven, and 
a new Church on earth. This Last Judgment, he declared, 
took place in the Spiritual World in the year 1757; and 
in proof of it published two treatises in 1758 and 1763.+ 
“This Last Judgment,” he says, “I solemnly attest, 
because I saw it with my own eyes when I was broad 
awake.” (‘ True Christian Religion, 772.) This Second 
Coming of Christ was not in person, but in the Word, 
—effected by the instrumentality of a Man who should be 

* For example, hypocrites were supposed to have their abode in the re- 
gion corresponding to the teeth. When Swedenborg was once suffering tor- 
ture from the tooth-ache, he assured his friends it was caused by a number of 
devils that persecuted him from that quarter of the Spiritual World, The 
Devil, it seems, might have been exorcised by the Dentist. 

+ ‘On the Last Judgment,’ published at London, 1758; and ‘A Continua- 
tion of the Last Judgment,’ Amsterdam, 1763. 
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able not only to receive the doctrines of the Church in his 
understanding, but also to make them known by the 
press. “That the Lord,” he continues, “ manifested him- 
self before me his servant, that he sent me on this office, 
and afterwards opened the sight of my spirit, and so let 
me into the Spiritual World, permitting me to see the 
heavens and the hells, and also to converse with angels 
and spirits, and this continually for many years, I attest 
in truth ; and further, that from the first day of my call 
to this office, I have never received anything relating to 
the doctrines of the (New) Church from any angel, but 
from the Lord alone, while 1 was reading the Word.” 
(Ibid. 779.) All these statements of his extraordinary 
belief are best given in his own words :—“ The reason why 
this New Church is the crown of all the Churches which 
have been to this time on the terrestrial globe is, because 
it will worship one visible God, in whom is the invisible 
God, as the soul is in the body; for thus, and no otherwise, 
can conjunction be effected between God and Man.” 
* Conjunction is produced when a Man thinks of God as 
a Man. Conjunction with an invisible God is like the 
conjunction of ocular sight with the expanse of the Uni- 
verse, of which it sees no end; but conjunction with a 
visible God is like the visible appearance of a Man in the 
air or on the sea, stretching forth his hands and inviting 
to his embraces; for all conjunction of God with Man 
must be likewise reciprocal on the part of Man with God ; 
and this reciprocality on Man’s part is not possible but 
with a visible God.” (Ibid. 787.) At the close of his 
work on the True Christian Religion, Swedenborg adds the 
following Memorandum: “ After this work was finished, 
the Lord called together his twelve apostles who followed 
him in the world, and the next day he sent them through- 
out the whole Spiritual World—according to the pro- 
phecy in Dan. vii. 13, 14, and Revelation xi. 15, xix. 9. 
This was done on the 19th June, 1770.” 

A kind of Reform took place in the Spiritual World, 
after the Last Judgment, of which Swedenborg declares he 
was a witness. Characters whose final condition was 
undecided, had been allowed to accumulate for ages in the 
intermediate state up to the time of Christ’s Second 
Advent; but from thenceforth it was regulated, that the 
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period of trial and instruction should not be extended 
beyond thirty years after death. Swedenborg believed, 
that men awoke in the Spiritual World, on the third day 
following the cessation of consciousness in this. Earth 
existed in his view for the sake of Heaven—to replenish 
and perfect it with an unfailing supply of habitants. So 
little did he fear a want of space to accommodate the 
myriads of spirits that were perpetually passing inte 
higher spheres of existence, that on the contrary he 
believed Heaven, imaged by him as the Universal Man, 
would only grow into its full dimensions and attain a 
completed roundness in every limb, as this accretion of 
individual elements went on ad infinitum. All the Earths 
that peopled the Universe, both planetary and stellar, he 
supposed to be tenanted by men—each accompanied by a 
spiritual world of its own, through which its good and 
evil occupants, on completing their terrestrial life, pro- 
ceeded respectively to Heaven or Hell. 

Swedenborg, whose mind was essentially formal and con- 
servative, retained the worship and outward ordinances of 
the Christian Church, but penetrated them with his pecu- 
liar ideas, and regarded them as simply instrumental to 
maintaining the conjunction of Man with the Lord. The 
qualification for Heaven did not consist in the intellectual 
apprehension of dogmas, but in what he emphatically called 
Uses—the application of all our faculties and affections, in 
the light of Wisdom and the glow of Charity, to the ad- 
vancement of the constituted ends of Creation.——From 
one heavy charge we cannot exonerate Swedenborg. Like 
most originators of religious systems—he was intolerant. 
Having wrought out what he believed was truth, for him- 
self—he expected all other men to adopt it as the con- 
dition of heavenly happiness. While he had a large 
charity for virtuous heathens, he shut out Christians who 
clung to their own opinions from his theological mercies, 
and consigned Athanasians, Solifidians, Arians and So- 
cinians (with only the chance of a return to a better mind 
in their passage through the Spiritual World), without any 
visible compunction to their appropriate Hells.* 





* The following works of Swedenborg have been used as authorities in 
the foregoing account of his Theological System: ‘The True Christian Re- 
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But what pre-eminently distinguishes Swedenborg among 
all religious reformers in these latter times, is his distinct 
and emphatic claim of a Divine Mission. Whatever he 
delivers to the world as truth, is enforced by this assertion. 
God, he affirms, had opened his interior vision and _ per- 
mitted him to behold the realities of the Spiritual World, 
and commanded him to reveal them to mankind. Of his 
devout sincerity in making such declarations, we do not 
think it possible for any unprejudiced reader of his 
writings and his history, to entertain a doubt. Dr. 
Priestley, who with all his excellences was perhaps con- 
stitutionally unfitted to comprehend any state of spiritual 
consciousness with which he was not personally familiar, 
seems to us to have judged him harshly and uncandidly, 
when he says, his visions “ read very much like inventions 
and fictions,” and is disposed to ascribe all his pretensions 
to a “ mixture of enthusiasm and imposture.” * That his 
assertions on this head were the result of a profound con- 
viction pervading his inmost being, we feel ourselves 
constrained to believe, from the consistency between them 
and his whole outward life,—from the surprising quietness 
and simplicity with which they are made, intermixed with 
specifications of time and place and circumstance, — 
from their indirect and as it were unconscious introduction 
into the general flow of his calm and earnest discourse,— 
and from his persisting in them without change to the 
hour of his death. If we ascribe them to mental derange- 
ment, there is no proof from the records of his life, that it 
extended beyond the subject of this absorbing belief. On 
all other topics he spoke and acted like a rational and 
well-informed man of the world. In the year 1761, six- 
teen years after this marvellous persuasion had become the 
governing idea of his mind, we find him presenting two 


ligion, containing the Universal Theology of the New Church;’ ‘ Heaven and 
Hell ;’ ‘The White Horse mentioned in the Apocalypse, with an Appendix ;’ 
‘The Earths in the Universe ;’ (all these translated and published by the Swe 
denborg Society ;) further, two Latin Treatises: *‘ De Commercio Anime et 
Corporis’ (a review of different psychological theories, among others the 
Pre-established Harmony of Leibnitz), 1769, Londin. denuo edid. J. F. I. 
Tafel, Tubinge, 1843; ‘ Doctrina Nove Hierosolyme de Scriptura Sacra,’ 
Amstelod. 1763: denuo edid. L. Hofaker et G. Werner, Tubinge, } 835. 

* Letters to the Members of the New Jerusalem Church. I etter viii. 
Works edited by Rutt, vol. xxi. p. 83. 
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addresses to the Swedish Diet at Stockholm, which dis- 
cover an exact acquaintance with the state of public affairs, 
and express a very decided opinion as to the policy that 
should be pursued. The spirit predominant in them is 
that of a liberal conservatism. They plead for the pre- 
servation of the Constitution as it then existed, and 
contain an earnest warning against the dangers of unli- 
mited monarchy and the insidious designs of popery. 
Swedenborg, it is evident, was attached to the aristo- 
cratical party, which at that time ruled the fortunes of his 
country, and belonged to that section of it which cultivated 
alliance with France in preference to England: for though 
England was a second home to him, we observe in several 
passages of his writings a marked predilection for the 
French nation.* 

What then is the solution that we are prepared to offer 
of the phenomena of this remarkable case? Admitting 
Swedenborg’s entire sincerity and the general soundness 
of his intellectual faculties, are we driven to the alter- 
native of conceding to his followers, that he has established 
his claim to a supernatural mission, and that his doc- 
trines are entitled to credence, not from their intrinsic 
reasonableness and their harmony with universal truth, but 
from the warrant of a special insight into spiritual things, 
which takes them out of the sphere of theory, and grounds 
them upon facts? This is the position assumed by Mr. 
Wilkinson :—and he conceives it justifies him in treating 
with contempt every endeavour to interpret man’s future 
destiny, that does not rest on the same basis of alleged 
experience, and in repudiating as of no value, the entire 


* These Addresses are given by Dr. Tafel, one of them in the original 
Swedish with a German translation, in his ‘Sammlung, ete.’ Dritt. Abth. 
pp. 52-76. In the last of them Swedenborg strongly urges the resump- 
tion of cash payments as the only means of retrieving the credit and in- 
dustry of the country. His concluding words might be commended to 
the notice of Sir Robert Peel :—‘*‘ If a State could subsist, with a Paper 
Currency representing Specie without Specie, it would be a State without 
parallel in the world.’’ It is a curious coincidence that the Swedish Con- 
stitution, extolled by Swedenborg in these Addresses, was subverted in the 
very year of his decease, 1772: and as we are on the subject of coinci- 
dences, we may notice, that he opened his alleged commission from Je- 
hovah in London, in the year of the Jacobite rebellion, 1745; and that he 
was born in the year of the English Revolution, 1688. 

N 2 
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philosophy of consciousness.* It is the affirmed seership 
of Swedenborg that gives to his dogmas the positive 


character of facts; on such ground alone he himself 


demanded the acceptance of them. If that point cannot 
be established, they fall back into the same category with 
other religious opinions; their worth must be found in 
them, not without them; and to the consentient testi- 
monies of our human consciousness, enriched and un- 
folded by the suggestive phenomena of time and space, 
we must still have recourse for whatever additional ideas 
we can now gain of God and Eternity. 

It appears to us, that in the temperament, the edu- 
cation and the circumstances of Swedenborg, we find a 
sufficient explanation of his mental phenomena, without 


the mappontinen of any supernatural interference; and if 


so, we are forbidden by the first law of philosophising, to 
admit it, independently of certain facts which prove to us 
that it was impossible. He had, to begin with, an hereditary 
predisposition to visionary states of mind, which showed 
itself in early childhood, and which, it is said, still subsists 
in some descendants of his family now living. This was 
connected with a peculiarity in his respiratory functions— 
a power of almost suspended breathing during intense 
meditation—which was perhaps a phy sical condition and 
accompaniment of his occasional trances and ecstacies.t+ 
Thus prepared by nature, the earliest studies and specu- 
lations of his mind led on by inevitable sequence to 
the very beliefs in which it found ultimate rest. His 
whole system of Theology published only a year before his 
death, is the completion and last development of thoughts, 
that had been struggling for utterance, and constantly 
becoming more clear and positive, from the commence- 
ment of his philosophical career. We do not find any 
new element of belief supervening on his mind—any con- 
ception of God and the Soul materially different from 
what he had long entertained — when the persuasion 
took possession of him, that he had got direct insight 


* Among other passages, see his ‘ Biography,’ p. 264, and the general 


spirit of his ‘Introductory Remarks to the Outlines of an Argument on the 
Infinite.’ 


+ ‘ Wilkinson’s Biography,’ p. 78. 
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into the invisible worlds. His ideas were not changed ; 
they only shone in a new light, and acquired the dis- 
tinctness and fixity of objective realities. No man’s 
dogmas ever stood in closer relation to the contemporaneous 
thought of his age than Swedenborg’s. We can trace the 
most remarkable among them to the impulse of reaction 
against the hard Trinitarianism, the repulsive Calvinism, 
the vague and heartless Naturalism, which he encountered 
every where in the learned and philosophical circles of 
that day. An inspiration from God would not have re- 
flected so exactly the lights and shadows of the world 
without. Swedenborg found himself in the frequent di- 
lemma of devout and earnest minds. He could not believe 
with the orthodox; he abhorred the negations of the 
philosophers. His whole existence was a struggle to solve 
the vast problem which filled his thoughts. Reason did 
not, and could not, give him full satisfaction. The craving 
void could only be filled up by assumptions. Faith acting 
on a temperament already predisposed, transformed it- 
self into vision; and intense concentration of mind on 
a particular order of ideas, invested them with such vivid- 
ness, that they could no more be distinguished from out- 
ward objects. He alludes in his ‘ True Christian Religion,’ 
(31,) to the tendency of such profound speculations to 
render the intellect delirious and involve it in denial 
of God, and how the Lord had saved him from that 
awful state by elevating him into the sphere of light 
where angels dwell. We have in these words an un- 
conscious admission of the process which had converted 
the philosopher into the seer. That he saw what he 
narrated—angels and the spirits of the departed and the 
scenes of the invisible world—we have no doubt. Nor 
would this be a phenomenon without frequent parallel. 
Cases innumerable are on record, and most satisfactorily at- 
tested, of persons who have had a fixed impression of spectral 
appearances which they could not dispel, and who were at 
the same time conscious that it was all an illusion. It was 
the peculiarity of Swedenborg’s case, not that such ap- 
pearances were steady and permanent (for that is not 
uncommon), but that harmonizing with the previous ten- 
dencies and aspirations of his mind, they commanded his 
belief as realities, and were reverentially welcomed as 
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celestial visitants—and stirred up all the faculties of his 
being—action, intellect, imagination, science—sound as 
before when this influence did not light upon them—into 
a sympathetic exertion of creative power.* 

That Swedenborg’s visions were but the reflection of his 
mental idiosynerasy, and consequently bring no super- 
human sanction to his theological dogmas, is evident from 
a variety of facts. The only conceivable purpose of an in- 
tromission into the invisible world, is to reveal the un- 
known: but it is remarkable, and, as we think, conclusive 
as to the real nature of his visitations—that the only per- 
sons with whom Swedenborg had spiritual intercourse, and 
of whose condition beyond the grave he could bring any 


* In Dr. Abercrombie’s ‘ Inquiries into the Intellectual Powers,’ some ex 
amples of spectral illusion are adduced, which bear considerable analogy to 
the case of Swedenborg—particularly one of “a gentleman of high mental 
endowments, upwards of eighty years of age, of a spare habit, enjoying unin 
terrupted health, who (at the time of the publication of the work) had been 
for ten years liable to almost daily visitations from spectral figures. They 
appeared to him at various times of the day, both night they 
continued before him for some time, and he saw them almost equally well 
with his eyes open or shut,—in full daylight or in darkness.”’ (P. 350.) This 
last circumstance is constantly referred to by Swedenborg, as a proof that he 
could be under no delusion, and that the appearances were objective realities. 
In a recent number of the Zoist (January 1850) is an anticle by the Rev. 
George Sandby, Vicar of Flixton, Suffolk, which expresses views respecting 
Swedenborg nearly identical in their substantial result (we offer no opinion 
on the Mesmeric part of the theory) with those to which we had ourselves 
previously come from studying his writings and life. ‘ I feel more than ever 
assured,’’—says this gentleman—* that an ecstatic dreamer can fancy almost 
anything; and that 


and morning ; 


mh? 


the embodiment of those fancies does come out in such 
bold and clearly-defined relief, that the dreamer becomes so deceived himself 
that at last his wildest flights of imagination assume in his eyes the 


rarb of 
the holiest inspiration.”’ 


** Upon examining the details of his life and of his 
physical condition, | am strongly led to believe, that Swedenborg, by long 

sustained self-meditation, had brought himself up unconsciously into a quasi 

mesmeric trance of frequent occurrence, under which the reflective powers of 
a superior mind became considerably exalted, and the ardent wishes of his 
quickened sensibility were embodied under forms congenial to his studies.” 
(P. 430.) Swedenborg’s trances were accompanied by remarkabl physical 
affections. (Wilkinson, p. 152.) His diet was peculiar 


r, consisting largely of 
coffee, taken strong and sweet. 


He wasvery irregular in his sle« p, sometimes 
lying in bed for days together in a state apparently of si spended animation, 
at other times writing continuously night and day.—A gentieman on terms of 
intimate friendship with a clergyman now deceased, who was a follower of 
Swedenborg, and believed, like him, that he enjoyed spiritual econverse—has 
assured us, that this individual was accustomed to prepare himself for 
intercourse with the invisible world, by fasting and seclusion for several 
days in a darkened room : 
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report, were those whom he had known on earth, or with 
whose character and opinions he was familiar from history 
and literature—of whom therefore he possessed already in 
his mind the needful materials for working up the personal 
appearance, and conjecturing the fate. He very frankly 
confessed this limit to his spiritual vision, without seeming 
to be aware of the inference to which it led. When the 
Queen of Sweden once asked him, whether he could speak 
with every one deceased, he answered, No, but only with 
such as he had known in this world, either personally, or 
from their actions and writings; adding, with incredible 
simplicity, “It may be supposed that a person whom | 
never knew, and of whom | could form no idea, Ll neither 
could nor would wish to speak with.”—( Wilkinson, p. 230.) 
The boundary of his divine knowledge ran most exactly 
parallel with that of his human ignorance. He had no in- 
timation of the death of a sister, till informed by a friend, 
although many days previously, on his own theory, she 
must have entered the world of spirits, with which he was 
daily conversant. In his voyages among the planets, he 
discerns only such as Astronomy had then brought to 
light. Of the four telescopic planets, of Herschel and 
Ne »ptune, he does not appear to have had a suspicion. He 
sometimes intermingled in his visions, images of the living 
with those of the dead. He did not perceive the incon- 
sistency of this phenomenon with the assumption on which 
his whole belief was based, till a question was put to him 
by a friend, when he had recourse to a special explanation 
to account for it. He told his friend, ab Indagine, that 
every one had his Familiar Spirit, Spiritus Consocius ; and 
that this spirit (the exact counterpart of the individual) 
could withdraw into the extra-mundane state, and converse 
there among other spirits, without the living man being at 
all conscious of it. In that state he said he had seen the 
surviving Queen of Sweden in deep colloquy with her de- 
ceased husband, and had himself disputed with Dr. Ernesti 
of Leipsic, one of the most determined opponents of his 
supernatural claims.* 

We draw the same inference from the marked way in 
which he carried his personal predilections and antipathies 


* * Tafel’s Sammlung,’ Erst. Abth. p. 122 
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into his revelations of the unseen. He never, for example, 
disguises his decided preference of Leibnitz to Wolfius, 
and generally exhibits the latter in some disadvantageous 
predicament. It matters not where he is, in Mars or Sa- 
turn, or amongst the fixed stars—he is always ready to do 
battle against the Trinity, and set their inhabitants right 
on that great controversy. He detects Monks and Jesuits 
pursuing their mischievous vocation as wandering mission- 
aries, and scattering false doctrine among the remotest of 
the stellar worlds.* 

A few facts such as these seem to us to settle the 
question of the claim of his visions to be received as 
divine revelations. It is not a little remarkable that 
Swedenborg has given an exact description, and even fur- 
nished the true explanation, of his own meutal condition. 
“They,” says he, “ who think much on religious sub- 
jects, and are so intent upon them as to see them as it 
were inwardly in themselves, begin also to hear spirits 
speaking with them; for religious subjects, of whatever 
kind, when man dwells upon them from himself, and does 
not break the current of his thoughts with various useful 
occupations, penetrate interiorly, become fixed there, oc- 
cupy the whole spirit of the man, and thus enter into the 
spiritual world, and act upon the spirits who dwell there. 
Such persons are visionaries and enthusiasts.” ‘‘ Enthu- 
siastic spirits (i.e. such as act on these visionaries) are dis- 
tinguished from other spirits by this peculiarity, that they 
believe themselves to be the Holy Spirit, and their dictates 
to be divine oracles.—I have occasionally conversed with 
spirits of this kind, and on such occasions the wicked prin- 
ciples and motives which they infused into their worship- 
pers were discovered to me. “They dwell together towards 
the left, in a desert place.”+ W hat a reasoning madman 
is this! What a sentence of deep wisdom has he here 
pronounced on his own hallucination ! 


® See ‘ Heaven and Hell.’ 

+ ‘Heaven and Hell,’ 249. The whole paragraph, which is too long to ex- 
tract, is well worth perusal. In somewhat fewer words he has described the 
same mental phenomenon elsewhere (‘De Commercio Anime et Corporis,’ 
p. 6), in deriding the Atheistic dreamers about cosmogonies: ‘ Hallucinantur 
sicut cerebrosi, qui vident larvas ut homines, phantasn ata ut luces, ac entia ra- 
tionis ut effigies reales.”’ 
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Phenomena like Swedenborg’s are the comets of the 
Moral World. Till we have noticed their periodical return, 
we are apt to regard them as signals of some change and 
revolution in the divine economy of things. Intervals of a 
few centuries have rarely elapsed in the history of Christen- 
dom without the appearance of some earnest and enthusi- 
astic spirit, that, mistaking its own intense convictions for 
actual messengers from Heaven, has felt itself invested with 
superhuman authority to rouse the slumbering faith and 
conscience of mankind, and urge them, in the name of the 
promised Paraclete, to fill up the wanting proportions of 
a perfect Church. Montanus, Manes, even Mahomet, and 
mystic reformers of less extended name in the medizval 
period—are links in a series of kindred phenomena, of 
which Swedenborg is the last and most extraordinary ma- 
nifestation. Motives less pure may in some cases have 
mixed themselves with the governing conviction ; but ge- 
nerally, and where great results have followed, we believe 
such outbursts of the religious life, in their first fresh 
earnestness, to have been profoundly sincere. Why they 
have been, and may be expected to become, less common 
with the progress of civilisation, is to be explained partly 
from the fact, that the habitudes of modern life are unfa- 
vourable to the mental conditions in which they originate, 
and partly from men’s learning to distinguish, as the phi- 
losophy of our frame is better understood, their own sub- 
jective creations from outward realities. In Swedenborg 
the influences of an earlier and a later age were singularly 
compounded. Inheriting the psychological peculiarities of 
the old Scandinavian mountaineer, and retaining the 
childlike faith that was anciently associated with them—he 
had at the same time steeped his spirit deeply in the rarest 
essence of the most recent science and philosophy. And 
the result was what we have witnessed—puzzling to those 
who have not analysed it into its elements,—the soul of a 
genuine Norseman, still beating with its native instincts 
and primeval beliefs, projected into the central light of the 
eighteenth century, and clothed with the abstractions and 
formalities of the most advanced of its schools. 

We deem it unnecessary to allude particularly to the 
cases of pre-vision and immediate acquaintance with events 
at a distance, which are much insisted on by the biogra- 
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phers of Swedenborg. They are many of them, it must be 
confessed, remark: ably attested; but whether we admit or 
reject them is a question that has no bearing on the deter- 
mination of his prophetic claims. Cases of the same kind are 
reported of other individuals, apparently on unexceptionable 
evidence, without our being expected to attach superhuman 
authority to their words: or if such a pretension were ad- 
vanced in behalf of any of them, their characters would 
generally suffice to repel it. All these cases must remain 
as they are, insulated, and at present inexplicable, pheno- 
mena in the constitution of certain minds. For ourselves, 
we are disposed to hold our judgment in suspense respect- 
ing them, balanced as it is almost equally between testi- 
mony which we know not how to reject, and the inference 
from it which we are unable to admit.* 

Great stress is laid by those who regard Swedenborg as 
a true prophet of God, on his doctrine of corre spondences, 
which reveals, they say, as with a light from Heaven, the 
spiritual and celestial meanings hidden within the natural 
sense of the Divine Word. But this multiplication of 
senses is no new thing in the history of Biblical exegesis. 
It is the expedient to which all have had recourse in every 
age of the Church, who were unable to reconcile the 
natural meaning with their increased intelligence and 
humanity, and yet could not surrender their “heredit: ry 
belief in the plenary inspiration of the sacred texts. Philo, 
under the old dispensation, Clemens and Origen among the 
early Christians, have been the precursors in this respect 
and for the same reason, of Swedenborg in modern times. 
The most general answer to every modification of this theory 
is, that it rests on an assumption which indisputable facts 
completely overturn. We know the origin of the different 
books of Scripture—if not their particular authors, yet the 


* A rational and dispassionate history of such cases, drawn from all litera- 
tures and every period of civilisation, is a desideratum. Such adigest of facts 
must lead to some results; for the parallelisms one meets with even in the 
general course of reading, are marvellous. Dr. Tafel has adduced some cu- 
rious instances from Augustine (De Cura gerenda pro Mortuis, c. 10); 
others might be added from Tertullian. The story told by Augustine of the 
discovery of the quittance of a debt, which was claimed a second time, by the 
appearance of a deceased party in a dream, is almost in every particular iden- 
tical with the case of the Countess Marteville, in which Swedenborg was con- 
cerned.—Sammlung, I. p. 121. 
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circumstances generally under which they must have origi- 
nated—the influences that regulated their composition—in 
many cases, their heterogeneous elements—and the condi- 
tions under which they have been transmitted to us :—and 
these circumstances alone suffice to prove to any compe- 
tently instructed man, that their plenary inspiration is 
impossible. In the parallelism of the poetical and pro- 
phetic diction of the Hebrews, and in their hereditary system 
of types and figures founded on the physical aspects of 
their native land and the traditions of their forefathers— 
there is no doubt a loose’ foundation for carrying to a 
certain extent the doctrine of correspondences. But the 
very principles on which Swedenborg constructed that 
doctrine, show how little efficacy it could have had in 
elaborating a fixed and definite sense, and how flexible an 
istrument it must have been to every impression of his 
creative subjectivity. Correspondences, he lays it down, 
relate to universals—that is, to the most general and 
abstract forms of moral and spiritual truth—Love, Wis- 
dom, Peace, Intelligence, &e. The parallelisms of the 
sacred phraseology represent the parallel functions of the 
understanding and the will in two corresponding series. 
Kivery word in the one series expresses some truth or its 
opposite false, and every word in the other, some good or 
its opposite evil.* With such large and indefinite condi- 
tions—universals exhibiting the fundamental idea and all 
the subordinated terms with a negative and a positive side— 
it is plain that a man of moderate ingenuity could evolve 
everything out of anything. Swedenborg has developed 
from Scripture so interpreted, a theological system ra- 
tional in many respects and beautiful ; but it was not be- 
cause his mind obeyed the leading of correspondences, but 
because correspondences were the ready and pliant in- 
struments of his mind. 

While we are compelled to deny the supernatural claims 
advanced for Swedenborg by his followers, we admit on the 
other hand freely, that he possessed many of the attributes 
of a genuine prophet, and that from the intense concen- 
tration of his naturally superior faculties on spiritual things, 
he has thrown a deep and penetrating glance into reali- 





* *Trne Christian Religion,’ 250. ‘ Heaven and Hell,’ 357, note. 
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ties that lie at the very heart of our being.—Stripped 
of its grosser anthropomorphism and mystic accompani- 
ments, there is an element of truth in his fundamental 
doctrine, that man cannot believe in God and love him as 
a real Being, till he conceives of him as the infinite per- 
fection of Humanity. This view kills the root of Pan- 
theism. All worship, which is affection chastened by 
awe, implies sympathy ; and sympathy can only subsist 
between kindred natures.—In his doctrine of universals, as 
the types of singulars and essential to the conservation of 
all things, he boldly maintained in an age of triumphant 
Nominalism, a theory which since the days of Goethe, has 
begun again to hold up its head, and under the sanction of 
high names seems to be recovering the favour of scientific 
men.—lIn his refined materialism, regarding body as the 
function and instrument of an inner life which comes direct 
from God, we trace an affinity with views put forth by 
Herder in his ‘ Ideas on the Philosophy of Human History.’ 
—There was a profound significance in his doctrine, that 
Will is the sovereign attribute of Man, and Intellect but its 
agent: that the Life of Man consists in his predominant 
Love ; and that herein, if he elect it wisely, lies his true and 
eternal good. Connate ideas he did not admit. Nothing 
he held was original in Man, but the primitive loves, capa- 
ble of perversion, which impel him to the acquisition of 
knowledge and the pursuit of good.—In making Will the 
feminine, and Intellect the masculine, attribute of the Soul, 
he has done honour to Woman, and approached a favourite 
dogma of Zinzendorf, and will find sympathy with some 
more recent speculators on the higher questions of psycho- 
logy.—Most fully does he appear to have penetrated into 
the true nature of religious belief,—that it cannot be 
originated by science, although, where it already exists, 
science may help to explain and defend it. Miracles he 
clearly saw were compulsive in their influence, converting 
man from a spiritual into a merely natural agent.* 

But it was in his vivid realisation of the scenes of the 
Future Life, that we discern at once the wildest aberrations 
of his fancy and the profoundest depths of his wisdom. No 
one ever more clearly expressed the views which Reason 


* ‘True Christian Religion,’ 501, 
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can alone approve on this awful and interesting theme, and 
which, as put forth by him, present Immortality to us as 
an organic development and natural completion of a great 
moral process commenced on earth. We except alone 
from this general sentence of approval, his doctrine that 
the separation of the virtuous and the wicked will be final 
and irreversible. Interminable suffering and helpless degra- 
dation even for the most heinous transgressions of the 
weak and short-lived tenant of a world like ours, contra- 
dict all our notions of Divine mercy and justice. In this 
point the besetting formalism of Swedenborg got the 
better of his deeper humanities. But his main views are 
eminently sound and benevolent, and possess this capital 
excellence, that they hold out something to the mind which 
is congenial to its present experience, and make Heaven a 
reality. The Life of the Future World for good or for evil, 
is the growth of Earth. What men are here, they will 
be hereafter—their own moral nature becoming the direct 
instrument of retribution. All delights, by the constitu- 
tion of man’s being, flow from Love. His delight in the 
other world will be of the same quality as the delight of 
his spirit in this. His present tastes and inclinations will 
not be broken off, but yield their respective fruits beyond 
the grave. Men will be convicted from the witness of 
their own memories: for the memory of the individual 
constitutes the Book of Life, from which he will be judged 
and condemned. Evil is the root of its own suffering; it 
is so intimately conjoined with its punishment, that the 
two cannot be separated. Few thoughts have been more 
profoundly conceived than the following. “Man has an 
external memory and an internal memory; an external 
memory which is of his natural man, and an internal 
memory which is of his spiritual man. Everything which 
man thinks, wills, and speaks, or which he has done, heard 
or seen, is inscribed on his internal or spiritual memory ; 
but whatever is received into the spiritual memory is never 
blotted out, for it is inscribed at the same time on the spirit 
itself, and on the members of its body, and thus the spirit is 
formed according to the thoughts and acts of the will.”*— 
Another deep glance of Swedenborg’s taught him, that the 





* * Heaven and Hell,’ 464. 
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heaviest penalty of the sinneris deadness to his own degrada- 
tion—the loss of that moral sense which would have made 
him recoil with loathing and horror, from impurities in 
which he now finds his only gratification. This doctrine, 
it is true, wants relief in his system, and is not easily recon- 
cilable with the simple employment of memory as an 
engine of punishment.—In his disposal of infants torn 
prematurely from earth, he reminds one of some sweet 
fancies of our poets. They are under the especial care of 
the Lord, who preserves their innocence by a constant in- 
flux from the inmost heaven. They are committed to the 
charge of female angels who wait on them and instruct 
them in the midst of beautiful gardens.* The progress of 
the virtuous in that glorious Future he represents as an un- 
ceasing tendency towards more perfect and joyous Youth. 
There was indeed a childlike innocence and purity in the 
spirit of Swedenborg himself. All his sentiments and aspira- 
tions breathe the freshness and sweetness of an unsullied 
mind, as if he had passed his days in Eden in unbroken con- 
verse with God, or had only seen enough of sin to shrink 
from it in disgust. The images and comparisons with which 
his writings abound, like those of our own Milton, betray 
an exquisite sense of the music and brightness and fragrancy 
of Creation, as if he were habitually familiar with the hour 
of prime, when the breath of opening flowers goes up to hea- 
ven, and the dewdrops hang on the glittering leaves, and 
the throats of nightingales are pouring their rich melody 
on the silent ear of morn. Yet in spite of his visions—and 
some of them are really beautiful—his genius was rather 
scientific than poetical, more formal than creative. He 
sets about his descriptions with the methodical precision of 
a surveyor, and never leaves anything untold which he 
intends you to see.—We have looked on landscapes from 
the hand of a master, where the magic play of light and 
shade buried the eye in trackless depths of sylvan loveli- 
ness, and bore it over a wide expanse of hazy distance, 
which it tried in vain to grasp. The mind itself was half 


* We recal here a stanza, learned in childhood :— 
‘**Tis there in amaranthine bowers, 
To infant innocence assigned, 
You fondly pluck immortal flowers, 
Nor dream of ills you left behind. 
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the creator of what it beheld. But this effect is never 
produced by one of Swedenborg’s pictures. The simple 
scene lies before you, and nothing more. It is exhausted 
at a glance. And this experience we deem conclusive 
against his high poetic faculty. In strange contrast with 
the solemn earnestness of his general tone, are now and 
then intermingled sly touches of quiet irony and sarcastic 
humour.* Of the ancient prophets, he reminds one more 
of the sharp outline and strong colouring, the apocalyptic 
rigidity and definiteness, of Ezekiel and Daniel, than of the 
wavy contour and luminous hues of Isaiah. His style in 
his earlier writings is said by Wilkinson to have been 
rhetorical. In those of his Latin pieces that we have read, 
it is bald and formless almost beyond description. The 
comparative smoothness and continuity of the English 
translation can convey no idea of it. It is wearisome from 
its repetitions. The actual matter of his works cannot 
be estimated by their voluminousness. A single volume, 
if we except perhaps the Arcana Cvelestia, might contain 
everything that he has written. His later style seems to 
have no other function, than that of barely reporting vi- 
sions. It is as though in intercourse with angels, he had 
almost forgotten the speech of men; and gathering his 
ideas as best he could with stammering tongue, was content 
to let them stand, simply visible through the plainest 
transparency of human words. Swedenborg’s original 
genius fitted him for abstract speculation. It was his re- 
ligious earnestness which gave it in his latter years another 
turn. Imagination which he thenceforth so freely used, never 
however became his ruling faculty; it always remained 
the servitor of his understanding.—In the moral relations 
of life, he was a devout, benevolent, simple-hearted, honest 
and good man. His profound conviction of spiritual inter- 
course, which has exposed his character to such various 
interpretation, in its practical influence on himself, seems 
only to have enveloped his life in a spirit of rarer sanctity 
and profounder devotion ; and as respects others, may have 
the effect of alluring some to the study of his writings, 

* See the various definitions of Conscience given by Politicians, Scholars, 


Physicians and Clergymen, in a Memorable Relation, ‘True Christian Reli- 
gion,’ 666, and the anecdote reported by Wilkinson, p. 202. 
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whom their hidden veins of gold might never have attracted, 
and the rough ore of their exterior would probably have 
repelled. 

There is some boldness in predicting the fate of a reli- 
gious system. To us the Swedenborgian doctrines seem 
too mystical in their conception, and too scientific in their 
form, to enlist the sympathies of the multitude; while 
those who are sufficiently enlightened and cultivated, to 
appreciate the occasional glimpses of great and noble truths 
which they reveal, will in a great majority of cases reject 
in toto the miraculous pretensions with which they arerecom- 
mended to the world. For what is humane and elevating 
in their tendency, these doctrines have our best wishes, that 
they may accomplish their allotted work effectually in the 
great warfare of good and evil that is dividing the world. 
Our hope is, that whatever they possess of the essence of 
immortal truth, may speedily dissolve and long survive the 
mythic vessel in which they are now enclosed. We have 
no more ardent desire for mankind,than that by every inter- 
mediate process which the state of Society or the demands 
of peculiar temperaments shall for a time render inevitable, 
the issue of all speculations and the euthanasia of all sects 
may finally merge in the profounder realisation of a Sove- 
reign Intelligence, the infinite Prototype of all that is best 
and noblest in ourselves—whose holiest service here is to 
grow like Him in the virtuous use and enjoyment of his 
works—whose clearest intimation of an hereafter is the 
longing that he has breathed into us, and the capacity of 
which he has made us dimly conscious, to worship Him 
and to work with Him for ever. 
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Art. 1L.—EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY AND 
HISTORY. 


1. Munetho und die Hundssternperiode, ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Pharaonen von August. Boickh. — 
Manetho and the Cynic Period, a Contribution to the 
History of the Pharaohs. Berlin, 1845. 8vo. 

2. Chronologie des Rois d’ Egypte, Gluvrage courmonné par 
? Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres de I Institut 
de France au Concours del Année, 1816, par J. B. 
Lesueur, Architecte de [Hotel de Ville de Paris, 
Membre de Institut. Paris a ? Imprimerie Nationale, 
1848. Ato. 

3. Die Chronologie der Atgypter, bearbeitet von Richard 
Lepsius. LHinleitung und erster Theil. Kritik der 
Quellen.— Chronology of the Egyptians,—Introduction 
and Part.I. Criticism of its Sources. 4to. Berlin 
and London, 1849. 


THE appearance of these three works, full of learning and 
research, besides the great work of Bunsen, formerly 
reviewed by us (Vol. II., N.S., p. 1), within a few years, 
are a sufficient proof of the interest which the History of 
Egypt continues to excite. The Chronology is indeed the 
least interesting part of the subject; full of inherent 
difficulties and others created by the intermixture of 
questions that do not properly belong to it: but there can 
be no history without chronology, and it is important that 
from time to time some account should be rendered of the 
result of the labour and ingenuity bestowed upon it. Our 
own public particularly needs to be informed what is the 
state of the argument; for of the limited number of those 
who occupy themselves among us with Egyptian chrono- 
logy, the greater part set out with the assumption that the 
Jewish chronology is inspired and infallible, and whatever 
contradicts it necessarily false. 

The authority of Manetho is the point most fiercely 
debated between those who are willing to admit any claim 
of antiquity that can be made good by evidence on behalf 
of the Egyptians, and those who will admit nothing at 
variance with the received chronology. If his thirty dy- 

Curistian Teacuer.—No. 48. 0 
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nasties from Menes to Nectanebus, occupying 3,555 years, 
be authentic and successive, there is an end of the ques- 
tion ; the Egyptian monarchy must have been in existence 
at least 1,000 years before even the Septuagint’s date of 
the Deluge. Hence some have simply called him an 
impostor, and his lists fabrications; others have supposed 
that he mistook contemporaneous for successive dynasties; 
others that months or even days may have been reckoned 
for years in Egyptian chronology, and thus the annals of 
the kingdom stretched out to such immeasurable length. 

The eminent author of the work which stands first on 
our list, who unites perhaps of all living scholars the 
greatest variety of those endowments which constitute a 
critic, rejects the chronology of Manetho, but not on the 
grounds on which it is usually impugned. He thinks that 
it is factitious, and that it owes its origin to the author’s 
desire to bring civil history into relation with astronomy, 
and especially with the cele brated C ynic or Sothiac pe riod. 
This Sothiac period is 1,460 FE: ryptian or 1,461 Julian 
years, being the time which would elapse before the bril- 
liant star Sirius, called Sothis and consecrated to Isis, 
having risen heliacally on the first day of the Egyptian 
year, would again rise in a similar manner. This is owing 
to the want of intercalation in the Civil Calendar of 
Egypt for the six hours by which the year exceeds 365 
days. In consequence of this the true commencement of 
the year travelled in succession through all the days and 
months; and it was not till after 1,460 (365 x 4) years 
that it came back to its former place, wok the rising of 
Sirius again coincided with the first day of the month 
Thoth. ‘This, if not the original significance of the Phoenix, 
was at least one of the cycles which that fabulous bird 
symbolized. It is therefore a real astronomical phieno- 
menon, but from it a factitious period was derived of 
36,525 years, produced by multiplying 1,461 by 25, the 
allotted lifetime of the moon-god Apis, and a remar kable 
lunar cycle,* being the time in which, after 509 mean 
synodical months, the new and full moons fall again 
within Ih. 8m. 33s., on the same day of the year. 

Now Boeckh argues that Manetho has grounded his 
chronology upon this Sothiac cycle, and that the chronology 





Einleitung, 161 


* Lepsius, 
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of the human period has been constructed with a view to 
such an adaptation. And he thinks he finds traces that 
in its original state Manetho’s chronology was so framed, 
as to include exactly a certain number of Sothiac periods. 
That one of these began 1322 B.c. we know, because Cen- 
sorinus gives us the date of its expiration, namely, 139 .p., 
and from the indications of an astronomical ceiling in the 
Rameseion at Thebes it appears probable that it was then 
recognised and recorded. Now the last year of Necta- 
nebus II., under whom the monarchy of the Pharaohs 
finally merges in that of Persia, and Manetho’s history 
ends, falls in the year 339 B.c. This deducted from 1,322 
leaves 983 as the number of the years of the Sothiac cycle 
which had elapsed when the monarchy came to an end. 
This portion of the chronology could not well be tampered 
with, since its commencement was fixed ; but if the author 
had assumed as a principle, that the mythic period ended 
with one Sothiae cycle and the historical began with an- 
other, he must make the interval between 1322 B.c. 
and the commencement of the monarchy under Menes, 
hy hook or by crook, correspond with some number of 
Sothiae cycles. Three such cycles (1,461 x3) amount to 
1,383, which added to 983, the years of the fourth cycle 
that had elapsed when the monarchy ceased, gives a total 
of 5,366. 

Now it is obvious to remark, that even had Manetho told 
us that his mythic history ended and his human history 
began with a Sothiae period, and had he assigned 5,366 
years as the duration of his thirty dynasties from Menes to 
Nectanebus II., it would be rather a strong measure on 
the ground of these coincidences to pronounce that he had 
given us a factitious instead of a true chronology. We 
will admit, however, that the coincidence would have been 
suspicious. But, in fact, Manetho does neither of these 
things. In the fragments of his Dynasties as given by 
Routh in his Reliquiz Sacre 2, 246, which is admitted to 
be the best collection of them, the account of the human 
period begins thus: “ After manes and demigods the First 
Dynasty consists of eight kings, the first of whom was 
Menes the Thinite,’ &c. No doubt he had assigned a 
chronology to the mythic period, which Eusebius has pre- 
served, according to which it comprehended two sums of 
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13,900 and 11,000 years. It would be useless to inquire 
how he obtained these numbers; but it is evident that 
they are not Sothiac periods, singly or collectively.* There 
is, however, in the collection which Syucellus has brought 
together, mention of an Old Chronicle (7waXafov re \oovo- 
yoadeiov) in use among the Egyptians, in which fifteen of 
Manetho’s thirty human dynasties are assigned to the 
mythic times under the name of Cynic circle, and the 
whole number of years from Helios the son of Hephaistus to 
the termination of the monarchy is made 36,526, or twenty- 
five Sothiae periods. This old chronicle, as it shortens the 
troublesome duration of the historical period, by giving 
half of it to the mythic, has been a great favourite with 
those who are desirous of its reduction. It bears, how- 
ever, upon its face the marks of a violent accommodation 
to a system, and a very valuable portion of Lepsius’s Lin- 
leitung, p. 413-460, is devoted to the proof that this old 
chronicle and the spurious Sothis, a treatise attributed to 
Manetho, have been framed by Jewish and Christian chro- 
nologers with a view to that very shortening of the time 
between the Deluge and the commencement of Egyptian 
history, for which they are quoted as authorities. ‘ All, 
on the contrary,” says Lepsius, to whose opinion we en- 
tirely subscribe, “that we know of Africanus from the 
fragments of his lost work, inspires us with esteem for his 
judgment, his learning and his fidelity in the use of his 
materials.” Finding, therefore, in Africanus no mention 
of a chronology adapted to the Sothiac period, we do not 
believe that such adaptation existed in the genuine work 
of Manethio. 

But had it existed, does Manetho assign such a duration 
to his human dynasties, that, added to the mythic, they 
make up a round number of Sothiac periods? The num- 
ber of years required for this, we have seen, would be 
5,366. Manetho, however, gives the sum of his human 
dynasties at 3,555. We are well aware that this does not 
at all agree with the summation of the separate reigns of 
his kings, which will amount, according to the various 
readings of the numbers, at the lowest to 4,465 years 
(Boeckh, p. 526). Our author therefore finds it necessary 


* Seventeen Sothiace periods are 24,837 years. 
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to introduce conjectural corrections into Manetho’s num- 
bers, and even supposes that Syncellus may have con- 
founded the hundreds and the thousands in his statement 
of Manetho’s sum, which should have been 5,355 instead 
of 3,555. The changes which he proposes in order to 
bring the actual summation up to the required amount of 
5,366, are not so numerous or so violent as those to which 
Bunsen has recourse in order to reconcile Eratosthenes 
with Manetho; and Mr. Grote in his History of Greece 
(3, 450) regards them as “for the most part justified on 
reasonable grounds, and where not so justified unimportant 
in amount.” Lepsius, on the other hand, adheres to the 
number which stands in the text of Syncellus, 3,555, which 
is irreconcileable with any notion of Sothiac cycles. We 
could without much difficulty assent to Boeckh’s correc- 
tions and adopt his view, had we any proof of the use of 
the cycle as a chronological measure in the mythic part of 
his history. Boeckh does not indeed rely on the old 
chronicle and the Sothis as the proof of this use, but on the 
coincidence of the 24,837 years, which according to him 
Manetho allots to the gods, manes, and demigods, with 
seventeen Sothiac cycles. This number, however, is not 
to be made out without additional conjectures; and we 
need not say how much the uncertainty of an hypothesis, 
having no external evidence, and resting only on coinci- 
dences, is weakened by every instance in which conjecture 
is resorted to in order to establish the coincidences which 
serve for its basis. We may observe that Lepsius admits 
Manetho’s chronology defore Menes to have been arranged 
according to Sothiac periods, but denies it of the time 
after Menes; while Bunsen denies it equally of both. 

The work of M. Lesueur, crowned by the French Insti- 
tute, will hardly fulfil the expectations of those who may 
recollect the* Essays of M. de Sainte-Croix, Larcher, and 
Raoul-Rochette, produced by competition for a similar 
honour. The author is announced in his title-page as the 
architect of the Hotel de Ville, and is evidently not a lite- 
rary man by profession, nor familiar with the principles of 
historical criticism. Had he seen the investigations of 
Bunsen and Lepsius into the genuineness and authority of 
the Old Chronicle, we think he would never have assumed 
it as the groundwork of his system. He says in his Intro- 
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duction—“ Je me demandai s’il ne serait pas possible de 
procéder, en matiére de chronologic, par une méthode 
purement mathematique, c’est-a-dire de prendre d’abord 
pour base les faits incontestables et de marcher ensuite 
sirement du connu a linconnu, en ne s’appuyant jamais 
que sur des dates, dont V’exactitude serait complétement 
demontrée.” An excellent mode of procedure ; but where 
are these incontestible facts, these dates whose exactness 
is completely demonstrated, to be found? It is the want 
of them which condemns the Egyptian chronologer to be 
for ever rolling up the stone of Sisyphus and seeing it roll 
down again. We may fancy that in astronomical periods 
we have such facts, because we can ascertain the position 
of the heavenly bodies with the most perfect exactness for 
any age however remote; but if we want to connect this 
infallible record with the history of man, we must avail 
ourselves of the testimony of man, with all the uncertainty 
which arises from corruption of MSS., vagueness of tra- 
dition, national vanity, and a variety of sources. Sir Isaac 
Newton could calculate exactly the time at which, allow- 
ing for the precession of the Equinoxes, the colures would 
pass through the middle of the four constellations; but 
when he wished to fix by this means the date of the Argo- 
nautic Expedition, what trustworthy witness could tell him 
that the Argonauts used the sphere, and a sphere which 
had the colures in the middle of Aries, Cancer, Chel and 
Capricorn? It is easily ascertained in what year B.c. 
Sirius rose heliacally at Memphis on a given day of a given 
month, but when the chronologer desires to know what 
king was then on the throne, in what year of his reign, he 
becomes immediately sensible of the difference between 
mathematical and historical evidence. He is told that the 
king who reigned at that time was Menophres, and he 
consults his lists, but he finds no one bearing that name, 
and is thrown back upon a conjecture that it has been 
written by mistake for some name nearly similar; and 
thus he is left again in uncertainty. 

M. Lesueur’s Essay is remarkable,as being the first printed 
in France from a fount of moveable hieroglyphic types. They 
are executed with great beauty. We presume that the Berlin 
press has a similar fount, but of outlines only, which has 
been employed in printing Lepsius’s work, Through what a 
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series of ages are the thoughts carried back, in thus seeing, 
side by side, the earliest and the latest efforts of the art 
which perpetuates and communicates the conceptions of the 
human mind! What a contrast between the rapid current 
of the pen and lightning speed of the compositor’s hand, 
and the slow toil by which the Egyptian sculptor cut on 
stone the record of his thoughts! The contrast is not less 
striking between the instantaneous suggestions of a purely 
alphabetical character, and the dim, ambiguous shadowing 
forth of meaning, which is inseparable from hierogly phic 
writing. We must not, however, despise the art which, 
imperfect though it was, has been the parent of our own. 
The Egyptians did well, as the name of its inventors was lost, 
to deify the Genius of the invention under the name of 
Thoth; and we only regret that they should have given 
him such an unattractive symbol as a Cynocephalus, or a 
figure with the body of a man and the head of an Ibis. 

Lepsius dedicates his work to his early friend and 
steady patron, the Chevalier Bunsen, with a strong ex- 
pression of esteem and grateful feeling, yet with a manly 
declaration of dissent from some of Bunsen’s opinions 
as set forth in his A2gyptens Stelle. Their points of agree- 
ment are more important than their differences. We have 
already observed that Lepsius admits, while Bunsen denies, 
the influence of the Sothiae period on Manetho’s mythic 
dynasties. Bunsen has bestowed much pains in bringing 
Eratosthenes and Manetho into harmony; Lepsius thinks 
them irreconcileable. Both agree that some of the dynas- 
ties of the Old Monarchy are contemporancous, but they are 
not agreed which. Bunsen allots between nine and ten cen- 
turies to the dominion of the Shepherds ; Lepsius reduces 
it to little more than half. In maintaining the general 
integrity of Manetho, in the division of the times of the 
Pharaohs into three monarchies, the Old, the Middle, and 
the New, in declining to submit Egyptian history to the 
control of Jewish Chronology, as well as the general spirit 
of their historical criticism, they entirely agree. 

Laying down the principle ‘that the oldest history, in 
the strict sense, among any people, cannot much precede 
their oldest contemporary sources, Lepsius begins by ex- 
amining what were these sources and what was their 
age among the Egyptians, and comparing them in this 
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respect with the Greeks and Romans, the Indians, Chinese, 
Chaldeans and Hebrews. The question of relative anti- 
quity of documents is easily settled as regards the two 
first, and, without much difficulty, the last. The others 
have had advocates who have claimed for them an equal 
rank with Egypt. The chronology of India goes back to 
the year 3102 B.c., the commencement of the kali juga, 
the age in which the world now exists; but these jugas 
are factitious periods derived from astronomy. The Chro- 
nicle of Cashmire carries up the list of dynasties to the 
year 2448 B.c., but when we come to inquire about histo- 
rical documents, we find a vast chasm between the earliest 
that are extant and such a date as this. The Vedas in 
their present form cannot, according to Colebrooke’s de- 
ductions from their astronomical indications, be older 
than the 14th century s.c. The oldest inscriptions ac- 
cording to Prinsep are not earlier than the 4th or 5th. 
The monuments of Ellora and Elephanta are of un- 
certain age, but the difference between an Indian and an 
Egyptian climate in its effects on the works of art forbids 
us to attribute to them such an antiquity, as we know to 
belong to the pyramids and obelisks of Egypt, and they 
can hardly be older than the introduction of Buddhism. 
Chaldzea was an ancient seat of science and letters; some 
of the earliest traditions of human civilization are con- 
nected with the plain of Shinar. But its monuments were 
of perishable brick ; and those which have escaped de- 
struction contain no historical information, beyond the 
name of the king in whose reign they were fabricated. 
The cuneiform inscriptions brought to light at Nineveh, as 
far as they have been interpreted, carry us back only a 
few reigns above the destruction of the Assyrian monarchy. 
Ninus and Semiramis still remain in the haze of mythical 
tradition. Should we allow that the solar observations 
sent to Aristotle from Babylon really ascended to the year 
1903 before Alexander’s accession, i.e. to twenty-three 
centuries B.c., two-thirds of this interval would be histo- 
rically a blank. The traditions of Chinese history go back 
to Fo-hi, 2953 B. c., but documents they have none earlier 
than Confucius, 552 B.c. We cannot trace their astro- 
nomical observations further back than 1100 p.c., when 
the solstitial shadow was first measured by a gnomon; and 
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the oldest solar eclipse that can be verified by calculation, 
is of the year 720 B. c. None of these nations therefore can 
be compared in point of historical antiquity with Egypt. 

Into the origin of the Egyptians and their civilization, 
Lepsius, we think prudently, declines to inquire, con- 
tenting himself with the remark that the people, being 
endowed by race with sound and vigorous bodies and 
minds of large powers, would develop these endowments 
more equably than other nations, because their position 
secured them against invasion, and more rapidly from the 
genial nature of their climate and the fertility of their 
soil. Among their national characteristics none was more 
remarkable than the early manifestation of a conscious- 
ness of their own historical unity and the desire to leave 
memorials of themselves—a desire with which their land 
co-operated by furnishing them with every variety of 
material for carving and writing. This national passion 
showed itself in the incredible number of monuments 
which their kings and wealthy men erected. Every great 
town of Egypt had its temples, each metropolis its palaces, 
covered with sculpture and filled with statues of gods 
and kings appropriately inscribed, and these inscriptions, 
silent to so many generations of curious questioners, have 
at length found their voice, and revealed the history of the 
people by whom they were made. Writing, however, was 
among them not merely the constant adjunct of archi- 
tecture and sculpture, but of all objects of art and the 
common utensils of life. No colossus is so large, no 
amulet so small, as not to have an inscription ; every piece 
of furniture bears its owner’s name. Time, the great 
destroyer of records, has spared those of Egypt beyond all 
other nations. No alternations of heat and moisture 
disintegrate the stone; even the frail papyrus has attained 
an existence of more than 3,000 years, and preserved its 
legibility. Whether we regard the character of the people, 
or the fulness of their historical documents, they equally 
deserve the description of Herodotus, who calls them 
Aoywwraror fakow TOV eyo rata cua eipav aTiKOuny, vy 
avOpwrwy ravtwy érackéovtec madera (2. 77). 

These facts are sufficient to justify the claim of the 
Egyptians to the highest historical antiquity. Whether a 
firm and exact chronology can be deduced from them 
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must depend very much on the amount of astronomical 
knowledge which the igytians possessed. Into this ques- 
tion Lepsius enters very fully, availing himself partly of 
passages in ancient writers well known to all who have 
paid any attention to these subjects, partly of his own and 
others’ hieroglyphical discoveries. The discussion, obscure 
in itself and difficult of apprehension by the unscientific 

reader, is rendered more abstruse by this complication, 
‘ail all that we can do is to present the results of his 
researches as stated by himself, only remarking that if he 
has not established all that he believes himself to have 
done, he has at least made good the claim of the Egyp- 
tians to earlier proficiency in astronomical science than any 
other nation can boast. 





“We have established a division of time, extending Jelow the 
hour to the 360th part of a minute, and above to the longest period 
of 36,525 years. Between these lie a variety of cycles, such as no 
other ancient people possessed. They were acquainted with the 
civil hours of the dark and light half of the day, and also with the 
24 equal or equinoctial hours of the entire day, vuxOjuepov. Out of 
the days they formed the decads or Egyptian weeks, and of these the 
month of 30 days; they also observed the lunar months, and cele- 
brated their beginning and end. As forms of the year they knew 
and carried regularly on in the calendar the oldest /wnar year, the 
vague year of 365 days, and the Sirius year of 3654 days. The 
civil vague year was brought into agreement with the course of the 
moon after 25 years by the Apis-cycle, with the Sirius year as re- 
garded the days, by the guadriennial lustrum, and completely after 
1,461 years by the Sothiac period. The Phenix period of 1,500 
years, which was subsequently divided into three of 500 years each, 
according to the three seasons, served to bring it into agreement 
with the ¢ropical year. And lastly the sidereal year, or the slow 
retrocession of the ecliptic towards the West, was known and was 
expressed, though with incomplete knowledge of the direction and 
rate of the movement, by the largest astronomical period of 36,525 
arr 

‘And hence we may conclude that the Egyptians early used a 
fixed chronological era. Itis — to make any real progress 
in astronomy and technical chronology, to determine the times and 
paths of the planets, to calculate the eycles of lunar and solar 
eclipses, and keep distinctly fixed periods extending over m; ny 
years, W ithout a chronology of events, namely, of reigns, by which the 
people measured time in detail. According to the common opinion, 
the Egyptians were the only considerable people of antiquity who 
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had no chronological era; and yet without it every history must 
resolve itself into loose atoms. That events were recorded on 
monuments not according to an era but to years of kings’ reigns, 
is well known. Antiquity reckoned in no other way on public 
monuments and in the mouth of the people. The use of chrono- 
logical seras was everywhere a scientific matter, with few exceptions. 
The Sothis period offered the decided advantages of a simple, 
regular and long-established basis, and without any learned or 
sacerdotal aid regulated itself by the progress of the fixed point of 
the year, one day in every four years. For three years in succes- 
sion, the festival of the heliacal rising of Sothis, as the new year’s 
day of the fixed year, was celebrated on one and the same day of 
the civil calendar ; in the fourth year it advanced a day further. 
This vague new year’s day would be better remembered by the 
people, on account of the great festival connected with it, than our 
Julian leap-year is. Whoever, therefore, for astronomical, chrono- 
logical or historical purposes, desired to know the year of the 
Sothiac wra, had only to reckon the number of days from the first 
of Thoth to the festival of the Nile and Summer, of the current 
year, and multiply it by 4.”—Pp. 234-7. 

A part of the remainder of this volume is devoted to an 
examination of the sources of Egyptian history, in which 
Herodotus and Diodorus are compared, and the relation 
pointed out in which they stand to the monuments and to 
Manetho. Their discrepancies at first seem inexplicable, but 
if the building of the Pyramids, which the Greek historians 
have brought down to near the end of the monarchy, be 
transposed to its true place near the beginning, there is more 
accordance between them than we should suppose. We 
have already noticed the acute investigation of the merits 
of the Old Chronicle and the Sothis, and shall proceed to 
give some account of what Lepsius has written respecting 
the residence of the children of Israel in Egypt and the 
time of the Exodus. 

There is little diversity of opinion among critics re- 
pecting the Hebrew Chronology, as far back as the Division 
of the tribes or the Building of the Temple. Difficulties 
are found in it, but nothing to warrant a suspicion that 
it has been arbitrarily made up. As we ascend from this 
time our received chronology rests mainly on two passages, 
1 Kings vi. 1, in which the time between the Exodus and 
the Building of the Temple is reckoned at 480 years, and 
Exod. xii. 40, in which the residence of the Israelites in 
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Egypt is reckoned at 430 years. The first of these num- 
bers has been exposed to the suspicion of having been 
arbitrarily fixed, because it is natural to assume that if it 
had an historical basis, it must be founded on the Books of 
Judges and Samuel, from which however no such date can 
be satisfactorily made out.* The second number has been 
the subject of still greater doubt. The Septuagint, instead 
of “ the time which the children of Israel dwelt in Egypt,” 
reads “ the dwelling of the children of Israel which they 
dwelt in the land of Egypt and in the land of Canaan was 
430 years ;” and the Apostle Paul, Gal. iii. 17, reckons 
the 430 years from the promise to Abraham. Josephus 
makes the interval between Jacob and Moses 612 years ; 
Africanus, 748 ; Eusebius, 600. Since there is so much 
uncertainty respecting these dates, Lepsius abandons them 
altogether, and adapts his chronology to the number of 
generations recorded in Scripture. We shall confine our- 
selves to the results of this method as applied to the 
interval between the going down into Egypt and the 
Exodus. His scepticism respecting the numbers of the 
Old Testament takes a wide range, including not only 
these dates, but all forties and their multiples, the 300 
years mentioned, Judges xi. 26, and every other dependent 
upon them. He believes them to have been the result of 
a redaction which the Old Testament has undergone since 
the Captivity. 

To justify the preference thus given to the evidence of 
genealogy over the positive dates of the history, he ob- 
serves what a high value oriental nations have always 
attached to the proofs of descent, their pride in their 
genealogies, and the care with which they guard them, 
even when they are wholly illiterate and can only trust 
them to memory. The Arab tribes, he s says, are conspi- 
cuous in this respect, and all their historical reminiscences 
are nearly limited to these dry registers. He has himself 
seen pedigrees in the possession of Arabs who had wan- 
dered as far south as Dongola, the only written records of 


* “ The sum of the separate years in the Book of Judges is considerably 
greater than this, while the genealogies point to a much smaller sum. The 
Seventy read 440 for 480, and in Acts xiii. 20, 450 years are allotted te the 
Judges until Samuel, which is again a difference from all the other au- 


thorities.’’"—Leps., p. 315. 
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the past, and containing an account of their immigration 
and diffusion. Much more is such care in the preservation 
of genealogies to be expected in the case of the Hebrews 
and the E gyptians, both of whom were in different degrees 
literate. In the Kosseir road he has found an inscription 
of the times near the first Persian invasion of Egypt, in 
which an Architect of the name of Ranum-het reckons up 
his ancestors to the 24th degree—a genealogy which ac- 
— to the usual average of years to a generation would 

varry us to the end of the 19th Dynasty and the age of 
ae That nations in a low state of civilization attach 
great value to genealogies, is undoubted; Celtic and 
Cambro-British pedigrees are obvious examples ; but some 
other proof would be required, by a cautious genealogist, of 
a pedigree of four and twenty degrees, or even half that 
number, than the assertion of its possessor. We are the 
more surprised at the historical value which Lepsius ascribes 
to Arab genealogies, from the very opposite account which 
Eichhorn gives of them. Remarking on the difficulties 
which the genealogy of David in the Book of Ruth creates, 
where only four generations appear from Nahasson, the 
contemporary of Moses, to David, though according to 
Siissmilch’s Tables there should have been twelve (sup- 
posing the interval to be 450 years), he says, “ But who 
that is versed in oriental history does not know that it is 
accustomed to shorten genealogies in order to relieve the 
memory? ‘This is done by the Arabs, who for this pur- 
pose give the great grandson his great grandsire for a 
father.”* Even so sturdy a conservative as Hengstenberg 
admits that the author of the genealogy in Matthew, in 
order to make out the triple series of fourteen generations 
from Abraham to David, from David to the Captivity, and 
from the Captivity to Christ, has sacrificed several gene- 
‘ations. These facts do not promise satisfactory results to 
an attempt to deduce chronology from genealogical tables. 

The difficulty in regard to the residence of the children 
of Israel in Egypt is a complicated one. Supposing we 
adhere to the Hebrew reading, and reckon its duration at 
430 years, we have thus a sufficient time for their growth 
from a family of 70 persons to a nation numerous enough 


* Einleitungin das A. T., 2. 494. 
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to alarm the sovereign of the country in which they 
sojourned. But if Moses were fourth in descent from 
Levi, how can 430 years have elapsed between them ? 
Suppose, to get rid of this difficulty, we s say that the genea- 
logy of Moses has been designedly shortened in the same 
way as that of David and ‘of Christ, or that a certain 
number of steps have been accidentally lost. But 
Gen. xv. 13-16, Jehovah is represented as saying to 
Abram, “Thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is 
not theirs, and shall serve them, and they shall afflict them 
400 years. But in the fourth generation they shall come 
hither again.” There is no difficulty in understanding 
400 as a round number for 430, but how are we to explain 
the occurrence in the same speech of the number of 400 
years, and, as its equivalent, the fourth generation? Mo- 
dern criticism deals very freely with such prophecies and 
promises, and considers ‘them as written subsequently to 
the events; but any one who in later times devised 
prophecy to do honour to the patriarch must have known 
that 400 years and four generations were not commen- 
surate, and would not have imputed a paradox to one 
whom he designed to represent as a prophet. We see no 
other solution than that 4y9 (generation) was meant to be 
taken here, as the Latin secul/um (see Gesenius s. voc.) in 
the sense of a century. Whether it happened accidentally 
that all names except four were lost from the Hebrew 
genealogies of the time between Jacob and Moses, or that 
the promise to Abram being misunderstood of four ordi- 
nary generations, the number was purposely shortened to 
accord with the prophecy, we do not undertake to decide. 
All that is certain is, that if we adhere to the four gene- 
rations we must abandon the 430 years and vice versa. 
Lepsius accepts the four generations, and reduces the 
residence of the children of Israel in Egypt to about 90 
years. He does not avail himself of any superior longe- 
vity of man in that age of the world, to lengthen out a 
generation. Having the most decisive proofs in the 
Egyptian genealogies and reigns, that with them the 
duration of human life was the same as at present, he does 
not suppose it possible that the Israelites, who lived and 
married and were naturalized among them, should have 
been subject to any different law of mortality, though a 
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triple period of 40 years is assigned to the life of Moses. 
A grave difficulty presents itself, however, on this sup- 
position: How in the short space of 90 years should the 
family of 70 persons spread into a nation of 600,000 
fighting men? Lepsius has recourse to no supernatural 
multiplication of the human race, to produce a result so 
contrary to the laws of political arithmetic. He thinks 
the history of the Israelites in Egypt has been very imper- 
fectly told us; that it was an age in which many Semitic 
tribes pressed towards the frontiers of Egypt; that in the 
recent expulsion of the Shepherds many had been left 
behind, with whom from a similarity of origin and nomadic 
habits the Israelites would easily unite, and that this com- 
posite people, not merely the descendants of Jacob, were 
those whom Moses led forth towards Canaan, Ewald has 
the same view, and even finds a trace of Eber in Abaris, the 
Hyksos’ camp and city. 

Such a shortening of the sojourning in Egypt, Lepsius 
considers to be necessary, in order to reconcile Scripture 
history with Egyptian. The account which Manetho gives 
of the Expulsion of the Lepers runs thus: “ A pious king, 
desirous of obtaining a vision of the gods, was exhorted as 
a necessary condition to clear the land of all impure per- 
sons, and those who laboured under any bodily defect. 
He accordingly collected them, to the number of 80,000, 
and confined them in the quarries eastward of the Nile. 
There were among them some priests, one more eminent 
than the rest, Osarsiph, a priest of Heliopolis. The king, 
moved. by compassion for the sufferings which they endured 
in the quarries, removed them to Abaris, a Typhonian 
city near Pelusium, which had been formerly occupied by 
the Shepherds, but was then deserted. Here Osarsiph 
formed them into a confederacy whose principle was hos- 
tility to the religion and institutions of Egypt. Having 
fortified their city, they sent for aid to the Shepherds who 
had been expelled by Tethmosis, and were then in occupa- 
tion of Jerusalem; 200,000 men obeyed the call, and the 
king of Egypt, Amenophis, not venturing to face them, re- 
tired into Ethiopia, whither he had previously sent his son 
Sethos, also called Rameses, after the father of Amenophis, 
and here he remained for thirteen years. Meanwhile the 
impure men and their allies plundered Egypt and insulted 
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its religion. Osarsiph changed his name to Moses. At 
the end of thirteen vears Ame nophis returned, and with 
the aid of his son Rameses attacked the Shepherds and 
impure persons, and pursued them to the borders of Syria.” 
Such is the tale in which the Egyptian popular tradi- 
tion had wrapped up the events of the Exodus. As two 
igyptian royal names are meutioned in it, Lepsius thinks 
we may by their means fix the date, which the Jewish his- 
tory leaves uncertain, only calling the kings by the gene- 
ral title of Pharaoh. The indications seem pretty pre- 
cise. The king’s own name is Amenophis—his father’s 
Rameses, his son’s Sethos, also Rameses. Could we but 
find in the monuments such a succession as Sethos—Ra- 
meses—Amenophis—Sethos-Rameses, the matter would be 
settled. But here, between the cup and the lip, comes one 
of those tantalizing slips to which we have before alluded. 
All suits, except that the king who should fill the place be- 
tween Rameses and Sethos is called in the monuments not 
Amenophis but Menephtha. The case however is not despe- 
rate. Africanus calls him Amenephthes—a prothetic A is 
not uncommon. Amenophis was a king very celebrated for 
his piety—he married an Ethiopian wife. May not these 
circumstances account for Manetho’s having called the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus Amenophis, instead of Menephthes ? 
We should be glad to be delivered from many difficulties 
in Egyptian chronology on such easy terms. In this Lep- 
sius differs from all pre eceding writers ; among the rest, from 
Bunsen, who thinks Thothmes III. to have heen the Pha- 
raoh of the Exodus, nor can we flatter ourselves that the 
question will be set at rest, when every hypothesis involves 
some gratuitous assumption and contradicts some of the 
ancient authorities. ‘This king Menephthes is the same 
in whose reign a renewal or establishment of the Sothiac 
cycle took place (see p. 198), and he cannot therefore have 
lived far from 1322 B.c., considerably later than the 
Exodus is usually placed. Lepsius, however, applying the 
same method to the Hebrew chronology between Moses 
and Solomon, as between Moses and Jacob, that is, neg- 
lecting the dates and calculating the generations, brings 
out the interval 318 years, which added to 1000 B.c. for 
the age of Solomon, gives 1318 B.c. for that of Moses. 

A necessary consequence of shortening the residence of 
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the Israelites in Egypt to about 90 years, is that the de- 
scent of Jacob falls within the 18th dynasty, not in the 
Hyksos period as many have supposed. Lepsius argues 
that the whole narrative shows a native dynasty to have 
been upon the throne. An interpreter is necessary for 
communication between the Israelites and the Egyptians ; 
a strong repugnance of usages subsists between them; the 
religion, the court ceremonial, the occupations of the peo- 
ple, “show regular and peaceful times, not the tyrannical 
sway of foreigners by whom the country was plundered 
and the temples burnt. The conformity of the whole de- 

scription to what we know of Egypt under its native 
princes is so complete, that it cannot be explained by sup- 
posing that the invading Hyksos, like the Tartars in China, 
had adopted the customs of the nation which they had 
conquered. This reasoning, however, assumes that we 
have an accurate contemporaneous history of the events 
described, and it would not be wonderful if some one, em- 
boldened by the freedom with which Lepsius attributes 
the chronology to a redactor of the Peutateuch, should ex- 
tend the supposition to the history, and say that its details 
have been put in, according to the idea which the Jews had 
of Egypt in later times. 

Without entering into the question whether Lower 
Egypt were governed by the Hyksos or by its native 
princes, when the children of Israel went down thither, 
we must confess that we see insuperable difficulties in the 
supposition that their residence extended to only 90 
years. Had their history been summed up in a few general 
words, we might have ‘admitted that the increase “of the 
people was owing to incorporation with others, and 
that the laws of political arithmetic were an inapplicable 
criterion. But in a history so precise and minute, the 
omission of such a remarkable event would be a suppressio 
veri irreconcileable with integrity. The people are said to 
grow and multiply, they are eve rywhe re spoke n of as one; 
their name, their usages, their religion, their mutual fee ling 
and consciousness, all bespe: ik their unity, and contradict 
the notion that they were either the offscourings of Egyp- 
tian society, as Egyptian malice represented, or a colluvies 
of Semitic tribes, according to the modern hypothesis. The 
history itself contains no detail of any events between the 
Curistian TEacHer.—No. 48. v 
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deaths of the generation of Joseph and his brethren 
(Exod. ii. 6) and their multiplication to such numbers as 
to alarm the king of Egypt. This chasm is easily accounted 
for; there was nothing to record, and no dates being given, 
no events mentioned, no king’s name specified, we have 
absolutely no chronological measure but the increase of the 
people. Lepsius supposes that Sethos I. was the king to 
whom Joseph was prime minister, his successor Rameses LI. 
(a great builder), the “new king who arose up over Egypt and 
knew not Joseph” (nicht mehr von ihm wusste oder wissen 
wollte, is his paraphrase), “ and made the people’s lives 
bitter with hard bondage.” Could Rameses II. however be 
ignorant of his father’s famed vizier, who had been raised 
from a dungeon to the second place of the kingdom, who 
had made the sovereign sole owner of the lands of his peo- 
ple and saved the nation from destruction? Louis XIV. 
might as easily have forgotten Richelicu. A long interval 
must be supposed before such oblivion could take place, 
and the most natural supposition is, that a change of dy- 
nasty, or even of the race of kings, had occurred in the 
meantime. 

The present volume is one of three which are to be de- 
voted to the same subject. We have been disappointed 
by the nature, though not the quality, of its contents. - 
author has visited Egypt, and is believed to have found : 
harvest of new facts, where it was thought scarcely a 
gleaning had been left. He has discovered undescribed 
pyramids equal in number to those known before; has 
traced the Labyrinth and ascertained its founder. He has 
detected inscriptions on the banks of the Nile, which 
show that its bed has subsided many feet in historic times 
and discovered the ancient language of Meroe. Of these 
facts the world is anxiously expecting an authentic ac- 
count, and a new theory of Egyptian Chronology is an 
unsatisfactory substitute for it. Acute and learned as 
the disquisitions of Lepsius are, they contain little which 
he might not have written in his study at Berlin without 
ever having visited Egypt. They occasionally exhibit 
hieroglyphic legends which he has derived from his travels, 
but till these are before the public in detail their evidence 
cannot be fairly judged, and we are often referred to what 
is hereafter to be established. When an historian cites 
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partially a MS. penes me he places his reader in disadvan- 
tage; much more must this be felt when a writer appeals 
to hieroglyphic inscriptions in his own portfolio. We are 
disposed also to murmur at the unnecessary costliness of 
this volume. We do not complain that Egyptian Anti- 
quities are published in an expensive form; for the pur- 
poses both of art and history a large scale of representa- 
tion is necessary; but this does not apply to Egyptian 
Dissertations. Why did not the Prussian Government, 
usually so discreet and sagacious, imitate the Tuscan, 
which published the letter-press to Rosellini in octavo ? 


Since this Article was written, we have received parts 
of the First and Second /ivraisons of the Plates from the 
designs of the Expedition under Lepsius. They are very 
beautifully executed, but furnish no illustration of the 
volume which we have reviewed, being confined to the 
pyramids and sepulchres of Memphis and the neighbour- 
hood. We doubt however the propriety of giving in such 
a work picturesque views of antiquarian objects. We may 
remark by the way, that those who wish to see the pic- 
turesque aspect of Egypt and its antiquities, if they are 
within reach of the Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly, (and in 
these days who but the bedridden are not ?) may obtain a 
very good substitute for a voyage on the Nile. Mr. Bo- 
nomi’s long residence in Egypt and skill as a draftsman 
have enabled him to combine a characteristic picture with 
historical and antiquarian instruction. 
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Latter-Day Pamphlets. Edited by Thomas Carlyle. 


No. 1. The Present Time. No. 2. Model Prisons. 
No. 3. Downing Street. London: Chapman & Hall. 
1850. 


HvuMAN progress is—as a necessary consequence of human 
incompleteness and imperfection—a fitful, uneven thing 
at once defective and exaggerated. Those who are not 
content that it should be so, must either make our nature 
over again, or do without any progress at all. The whole 
human being never moves on all together: if one foot is 
in advance, the other will bea laggard. This zig-zag, con- 
vulsive, halting and starting, yet nevertheless systemati- 
cally advancing course, is the characteristic of our acti- 
vity. Society is for ever suffering under an alternation of 
chills and heats, enthusiasms, and indifferences, affirma- 
tions and denials, drivings-forward and harkings-back. In 
fact, its progress is something like Mr. Carlyle’s style—full 
of jerks, and vehemence, and suddenness — with occa- 
sional sweet lulls or intervals of tranquil movement be- 
tween the antagonistic pulls. Nil fuit unquam sic impar 
sibi. Indeed, the extent to which human nature acts un- 
der delusions is an inquiry of profound and awful import. 
Take away delusions and you take away enthusiasms— 
take away enthusiasms and you leave stagnation. Un- 
doubtedly a reality remains—the reality designed by the 
Divine Ruler,—but most often it is a reality other than 
we ourselves had expected, other than we had laboured 
for. Was ever a colony planned and planted except under 
a delusion ? was ever a legislative measure of any great 
significance or extensive application passed except under 
an exaggerated estimate of its consequences by its pro- 
moters? How would all our Freedom of Trade, Freedom 
of Conscience, Freedom of Body, measures have fared, 
but for the widely-extended belief in some results, much 
more golden-aged than any sober thinker believed would 
be directly realised from them, or than it appeared the 
great Monarch above us had ordained to follow them? 
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No good, or just, or natural thing can be done without 
benefit accruing, but society is never stirred from its 
depths by the prospect of a simple definite benefit—man 
never girds his loins for a merely good, just or natural 
thing. It must be something which, of and by itself, pro- 
mises to renovate the world, turn man into angel, earth 
into heaven, for which alone he will consent to struggle. 
The colonist never leaves his country simply to live in an 
iron house, grow fresh vegetables and his own meat. ‘The 
Missionary never ships himself off to the coast of Africa, 
to be a decent, well-conducted man, living as best he may 
under a hot climate, scattering drugs and civilization, a 
few misunderstood principles of theology, and some im- 
provement in morals and manners—to be in fact one link 
in the long chain of influences by which alone man’s con- 
nection with his Divine Maker is completed—he goes 
to be that chain himself—he goes to save souls down- 
right. Catholic Emancipation was to redress all the ills of 


Ireland. 


“ At length great Canning said, Let Discord cease. 
He spake—the world obeyed, and all was peace.”’ 


The Reform Bill was not to require any subsequent 
crusade of Mr. Cobden’s to enforce Economy and Peace: 
and Free-trade was a synonym for abundance for all. 

Were the things themselves delusions? are the actual 
results nothing? By no means—but society acted under 
delusions when it struggled for them :—and it struggled 
for them so manfully and resolutely only because of the 
delusions. When Wilberforce’s supporter did that great 
thing, which was then a wonder to England, and has now 
ceased to be a wonder to any town or village in it, 
bought a freehold in Yorkshire that he might have a vote 
to give to the enemy of the Slave-trade, did he expect 
that when he had succeeded in abolishing that Slave- 
trade in the House of Commons, it would, in 1850, be as 
fierce as ever on the coast of Africa? 

Individual men may in their faith, patience, and cou- 
rage, struggle for remote, solitary, limited and definite 
benefits ; but a country will never rise except for a pana- 
cea—for what shall manifestly be worth troubling itself 
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about. The extinction of tyranny—of extravagance—of 
crime—or of misery; for this a man shall leave his busi- 
ness, his pleasures, his personal pursuits and interests, 
sacrifice his time and money and temper and friends. But 
not to put a mere check to the growth of these things, or 
to modify their amount or intensity, will men in any con- 
siderable multitude act thus. 

This seems to us as plain a phenomenon of human his- 
tory, and as incontestible a fact in human life, as can be 
laid down. Railways, colonies, churches, schools, legis- 
lative measures—the first are to make people rich, the 
second are to make them unanxious and prosperous—the 
third are to make them good—the fourth are to make them 
wise — and the fifth are in every remaining variety of 
way to render them just, peaceable, upright and happy. 
It belongs to the same principle in our nature, that 
having been led to a specific course from an exaggerated 
estimate of its effects, we should persevere in it with an 
exclusiveness and determination of fidelity which arise 
from the same cause. We utterly ignore the ne guid nimis. 

“QO! that we had” not only “ of the flesh,” but of the 
blood and bones of our adopted principle, “ we cannot be 
satisfied.” We forget that nothing can go on of itself— 
that watching and modification, and the requisite admix- 
ture of counteractives, are necessary even to keep the 
good thing good. 

Now the defects in this characteristic of our humanity— 
still rich however in the germ of everything good and 
great we have ever seen or ever shall see—Mr. Carlyle has 
exposed with his customary penetrating talent and sledge- 
hammer power, but with a passionate one-sidedness, and 
a most inhuman spirit of scorn and hate. He has chosen 
to take the fanaticisms of Exeter Hall as the representa- 
tive of philanthropy as actually in vogue and practice 
among mankind in this country; and these having made 
him extremely angry, and deprived him of every remnant 
of the spirit of philosophy as well as of philanthropy, he 
sets himself at large to stalk over and stamp upon every 
effort of the present generation to liberate, humanize, and 
civilize their race. 

In the first of his Pamphlets he appears as the advo- 
cate of that fine old principle—Slavery—the evils of which 
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we have been so assiduously endeavouring to diminish, 
and the continuance of which has been long voted by 
Christian civilization to be a thing certainly not to be 
desired. With Mr. Carlyle it is however “the good and 
the beautiful,” the ro caXov and ro wperov, for a large 
portion of the human race. His physiological principles 
teach him that negroes have been wrongly ranked among 
human beings—they are horses. 


‘“Among speculative persons, a question has sometimes risen in 
the progress of Emancipation, Are we to look for a time when all 
the Horses also are to be emancipated, and brought to the supply 
and demand principle? Horses too have ‘ motives ;’ are acted on 
by hunger, fear, hope, love of oats, terror of platted leather ; nay, 
they have vanity, ambition, emulation, thankfulness, vindictiveness ; 
some rude outline of all our human spiritualities,—a rude resem- 
blance to us in mind and intelligence, even as they have in bodily 
frame. The Horse, poor dumb four-footed fellow, he too has his 
private feelings, his affections, gratitudes ; and deserves good usage ; 
no human master, without crime, shall treat him unjustly either, or 
recklessly lay on the whip where it is not needed: I am sure if | 
could make him ‘ happy,’ I should be willing to grant a small vote 
(in addition to the late twenty millions) for that object! Him too 
you occasionally tyrannise over, and with bad result to yourselves 
among others ; using the leather in a tyrannous, unnecessary manner; 
withholding or scantily furnishing the oats and ventilated stabling 
that are due. Rugged horse-subduers, one fears they are a little 
tyrannous at times. ‘Am I nota horse, and half brother?’ ‘To 
remedy which, so far as remediable, fancy the horses all ‘emanci- 
pated ;’ restored to their primeval right of property in the grass of 
this globe ; turned out to graze in an independent supply and de- 
mand manner! So long as grass lasts, I dare say they are very 
happy, or think themselves so. And Farmer Hodge sallying forth, 
on a dry spring morning, with a sieve of oats in his hand and agony 
of eager expectation in his heart, is he happy? Help me to plough 
this day, Black Dobbin ; oats in full measure if thou wilt. ‘ Hlunh, 
No—thank!’ snorts Black Dobbin ; he prefers glorious liberty and 
the grass. Bay Darby, wilt not thou perhaps? ‘Hlunh!’ Grey 
Joan, then, my beantiful broad-bottomed mare,—O Heaven, she too 
answers Hlunh! Not a quadruped of them will plough a stroke 
for me. Corn-crops are ended in this world! For the sake, if not 
of Hodge, then of Hodge’s horses, one prays this benevolent prac- 
tice might now cease, and a new and better one try to begin. Small 
kindness to Hodge’s horses to emancipate them. The fate of all eman- 
cipated horses is, sooner or later, inevitable. To have in this 
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habitable earth no grass to eat,—in black Jamaica gradually none ; — 
to roam aimless, wasting the seed-fields of the world ; and be hunted 
home to chaos, by the due watch-dogs and due hell-dogs, with such 
horrors of forsaken wretchedness as were never seen before! These 
things are not sport; they are terribly true, in this country at this 
hour.” 


An audible hint is uttered in this and in other passages, 
that it might be well, not only to make Jamaica as Cuba, 
but Jreland as Jamaica—and that a few white populations 
would be improved by being included in the protective 
system of slavery. Now no one can help laughing at the 
broad humour of the passage just quoted. But a little of 
Mr. Carlyle’s own sober sorrow may also come upon his 
reader at the close, though from a different cause. When 
Mr. Carlyle implies censure of that treatment of animals 
which injures the brutes and degrades the men, he says 
a word upon the side of our general civilization, for we 
hold the common, irritating, maddening system of horse- 
breaking and horse-using to be a horrid, ignorant bar- 
barism, and the horse-jockey and the carter, practising 
them, to be the brutes in the case. Even where he hints, 
“ We often use a horse so, why should we not a man?” 
and puts the horse-jockey and the slave-driver together, 
instead of helping the beast he is only betraying the man. 
He should raise the beast to the condition of the slave : 
whereas he does in fact lower the slave to the condition of 
the beast. We must do Mr. Carlyle the justice to say that 
this is an unfortunate and mistaken sequitur from his prin- 
ciples (in which we think there is great truth), that per- 
sons incapable of guiding themselves should be guided by 
others, and that labour is the law of life. Labour is the 
law of life, and if aman will not work, neither let him eat. 
But for whom is he to labour? not for you, or for a West 
Indian or any other planter, but for himself. If he likes to 
go without sugars and peppers, he may—and if you dont 
like to go without them, you must work forthem. That is 
the law of labour, and a tolerably stern one. It is a law 
of labour, not of fagging. I shall work for myself, do 
you work for yourself. If I cannot by all the efforts of 
my industry get my bread, I may appeal to your hu- 
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manity ad interim. But the necessity removed, the appeal 
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dies. If you like fans, and couches, and blinds, and 
voyaged Madeira, get them—as for me Squashee, I am 
as yet content without them, and when I want them 
I must work for them too. One of the finest things ever 
said on this question was said by Lord John Russell, 
when, hearing the lament of the diminished supply of 
sugar, and the miserable condition of the West Indies, 
he replied in words after this fashion—that he under- 
stood the population in these islands was happy, con- 
tented, and improving, and that it was nothing to him 
that they did not produce as much sugar spontaneously 
as they did under the lash, for he had yet to learn that 
the amount of sugar produced was the measure of hu- 
man happiness and virtue. 

We assent to the principle that men who abuse their 
liberty to the proved and manifest prejudice of the com- 
munity should be deprived of it: and therefore we have 
much more sympathy and agreement with Mr. Carlyle 
when he speaks reprovingly of the disposition which is 
perhaps too much growing among us to treat the cri- 
minal with a gracious and almost condoling respect. The 
criminal has taken that for which he has not wrought, 
and which has not been given to him by those who made 
it their own by work—or he has deprived a fellow-crea- 
ture of his sight, or a limb, or liberty, or character, or 
life: and he has proved himself unworthy of that liberty 
which he cannot use without an invasion on his brother 
man, and therefore we would take it away from him for 
whatsoever time was necessary to teach him that lesson — 
and we would not try twenty times in half a dozen years 
whether he had learnt it or not, but very quickly test him 
by longer periods, extending, if need be, at length to life. 
But what crime has the Black committed except the crime 
of being black ? of being “ the image of his Maker,” as old 
Fuller finely said, “ cut inebony ?” The crime, too, in Mr. 
Carlyle’s eyes, of not caring sufficiently for peppers and 
sugars, which Mr. Carlyle proclaims it is a law of God and 
Nature, he (surely not fe at least, if any, but they who 
were originally placed there by God or went there them- 
selves) should produce in large quantities, sufficient to sup- 
ply the wants of as many gentlemen, residing at Chelsea, 
or elsewhere, as may require them. But the criminal 
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black wretch, not having had a long taste of liberty or 
education, or the artificial wants of our old civilisation, is 
content with a hut, a girdle, and a pumpkin! And what 
were our ancient British ancestors content with? <A good 
reason to make them slaves for ever—they had a disposi- 
tion to be content with acorns and wigwams, and would 
not work for some Roman Carlyle, most likely, who wanted 
a house upon the Thames, and a chariot! The sin of 
which the writer of these Pamphlets has allowed himself to 
be guilty against an oppressed class of his fellow-creatures, 
and the ungenerous use of his intellectual powers in sup- 
port of that sin, exposes him to the reprobation which other 
acts of tyranny aad oppression receive. 

The Pamphlet on Model Prisons, though saturated with 
the same spirit of sneering sarcasm on all that good and 
humane men have been doing on the subject of prison disci- 
pline and gaol reform since the awakening times of Howard, 
and dwelling with similar diabolical zest on the unsuccess- 
ful aspects of many of the results, yet, as summoning the 
attention to the fact, which there is a disposition to over- 
look in the thick of the aims of undiscriminating clemency, 
namely, that we are, after all, administering punishment 
and dealing with crime, impresses us as not only not without 
value, but as being exceedingly useful and seasonable. 


** Several months ago, some friends took me with them to see one 
of the London Prisons; a prison of the exemplary or model kind. 
An immense circuit of buildings, cut out, girt with a high ring wall, 
from the lanes and streets of the quarter, which is a dim and crowded 
one. Gateway, as to a fortified place ; then a spacious court, like 
the square of a city ; broad staircases, passages to interior courts ; 
fronts of stately architecture all round. It lodges some thousand 
or twelve hundred prisoners, besides the officers of the establish- 
ment. Surely one of the most perfect buildings within the compass 
of London. We looked at the apartments, sleeping-cells, dining- 
rooms, working-rooms, general courts, or special and private: excel- 
lent all, the ne-plus-ul/tra of human care and ingenuity; in my life 
I never saw so clean a building; probably no Duke in England 
lives in a mansion of such perfect and thorough cleanness. 

“The bread, the cocoa, soup, meat, all the various sorts of food, 
in their respective cooking places, we tasted ; found them of excel- 
lence superlative. The prisoners sat at work, light work, picking 
oakum, and the like, in airy apartments with glass roofs, of agree- 
able temperature and perfect ventilation ; silent, or at least convers- 
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ing only by secret signs: others were out, taking their hour of pro- 
menade in clean and flagged courts; methodic composure, cleanli- 
ness, peace, substantial, wholesome comfort reigned everywhere su- 
preme, The women, in other apartments, some notable murderesses 
among them, all in the like state of methodic composure and sub- 
stantial wholesome comfort, sat sewing; in long ranges of wash- 
houses, drying-houses, and whatever pertains to the getting-up of 
clean linen, were certain others, with all conceivable mechanical fur- 
therances, not too arduously working. ‘The notable murderesses 
were, though with great precautions of privacy, pointed out to us; 
and we were requested not to look openly at them, or seem to notice 
them at all, as it was found to ‘ cherish their vanity’ when visitors 
looked at them. Schools, too, were there; intelligent teachers of 
both sexes, studiously instructing the still ignorant of these thieves. 

“From an inner upper room or gallery, we looked down into a 
range of private courts, where certain Chartist Notabilities were un- 
dergoing their term. Chartist Notability First struck me very much ; 
| had seen him about a year before, by involuntary accident, and 
much to my disgust, magnetizing a silly young person; and had 
noted well the unlovely voracious look of him, his thick oily skin, 
his heavy, dull-burning eyes, his greedy mouth, the dusky, potent, 
insatiable animalism that looked out of every feature of him; a 
fellow adequate to animal magnetise most things, I did suppose ; 
—and here was the post I now found him arrived at. Next neigh- 
bour to him was Notability Second, a philosophic or literary chart- 
ist, walking rapidly to and fro in his private court, a clean high- 
walled place; the world and its cares quite excluded, for some 
months to come; master of his own time and spiritual resources to, 
as I supposed, a really enviable extent. What ‘literary man’ to an 
equal extent! I fancied I, for my own part, so left with paper and 
ink, and all taxes and botherations shut cat from me, could have 
written such a Book, as no reader will here ever get of me. Never, 
O reader, never here in a mere house with taxes and botherations. 
Here, alas, one has to snatch one’s poor Book, bit by bit, as from a 
conflagration ; and to think and live, comparatively, as if the house 
was not one’s own, but mainly the world’s and the devil’s. Nota- 
bility Second might have filled me with envy.” 


-assing over the portrait, drawn with living effect, of 
the Governor of the Prison, we proceed to the comment 
most relative to the point in hand. 

“This excellent captain was too old a commander to complain of 


anything; indeed he struggled visibly the other way, to find in his 
own mind that all here was best; but I could sufficiently discover 
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that in his natural instincts, if not mounting up to the region of his 
thoughts, there was a continual protest going on against much of it; 
that nature and all his inarticulate persuasion (however much for- 
bidden to articulate itself) taught him the futility and unfeasibility of 
the system followed here. The Visiting Magistrates, he gently 
regretted rather than complained, had lately taken his tread-wheel 
from him, men were just now pulling it down; and how he was 
henceforth to enforce discipline on these bad subjects, was much a 
difficulty with him. ‘They cared for nothing but the tread-wheel, 
and for having their rations cut short :’ of the two sole penalties, hard 
work and occasional hunger, there remained now only one, and that 
by no means the better one, as he thought. The ‘sympathy’ of 
visitors, too, their ‘pity’ for his interesting scoundrel subjects, 
though he tried to like it, was evidently no joy to his practical mind. 
Pity, yes: but pity for the scoundrel-species? For those who will 
not have pity on themselves, and will force the Universe and the 
Laws of Nature to have no ‘ pity’ on them? Meseems I could dis- 
cover fitter objects of pity!” 

Abundantly clever and accurately exact as is this de- 
scription of a Model Prison, no rose-colour hues thrown 
over them can make of the deprivation of liberty, and the 
consciousness (if it were supposing too great a refinement 
to say of guilt, yet) of being degraded and prostrate be- 
neath a strong arm outside itself, things easy to be borne, 
notwithstanding the taxes and botherations which the free 
and innocent man has to bear, and because he is free and 
innocent has strength to bear. Nevertheless, there is room 
for grave question whether there is not an amount of sym- 
pathy and tenderness for crime among us which is itself 
becoming criminal. We do not, indeed, see how any item 
in the above description is to be cancelled, or what single 
step is to be retraced. No one will maintain that it is a 
necessary or legitimate part of the punishment of crime to 
expose it to loathsome disease; then, when you confine 
human beings, you must remove all active causes of disease ; 
and doing this in the cheapest and most systematic man- 
ner, you necessarily do it in the most perfect. Neither is 
it a necessary or legitimate part of the punishment of 
crime to confound its various degrees of criminality ; then 
you must remove one of the most appalling portions of the 
old gaol punishment to every sensitive mind, its undiscrimi- 
nating companionship, and cease to throw the debtor and 
the murderer to live for months together iu the same room. 
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A Christian Legislature cannot think moral pollution a legi- 
timate part of the punishment of crime; then age and sex 
must be separated. Neither can it (believing that “ for 
the soul to be without knowledge is not good’’) deny in- 
struction and moral influence, especially to the young ; 
then necessarily ensue the daily visits of the schoolmaster 
and the chaplain. So far from retracing our steps, it is 
possible that we shall be obliged to take more in the same 
direction, for the question has already arisen, whether the 
transference of persons—who are sent out of prison, who 
must live, but whose labour society does not want, and 
whose labour, if it did want, it would rather want than em- 
ploy, and who have no alternative, therefore, but to steal, be 
committed again, imprisoned again, or die—whether their 
transference to other scenes, where honest living is possible 
to them (even if it were to replace the wild beast and the 
wild forest and make habitations fit for man), be not a fur- 
ther step in the progress of a wise humanity, and whether 
we can consistently stop short of it: yet what a coleur-de- 
rose account would not then be extended from the happi- 
ness of the model prison to the bliss of the Prisoner’s Emi- 
gration Society? All these changes have originated in an 
improved state of mind and feeling in mankind themselves, 
and the restoration of the old brutal neglects, and the old 
Draconic punishments, would soon have a perceptible in- 
fluence in degrading and hardening mankind. We do not 
suppose that Mr. Carlyle would restore dirt, disease, jail- 
fevers, cursing and swearing, and miscellaneous companion- 
ship, to our prisons; but he would not, certainly, be very 
nice, and we are not sure that we should either. In other 
matters his acquaintances of the Model Prison he does 
not think likely to be reclaimed “ by the method of love.” 


** Hopeless for evermore such a project. These abject, ape, wolf, 
ox, imp and other diabolic-animal specimens of humanity, who of 
the very gods could ever have commanded them by love? A collar 
round the neck, and a cart-whip flourished over the back ; these in 
a just and steady human hand, were what the gods would have 
appointed them ; and now when by long misconduct and neglect, 
they had sworn themselves into the Devil’s regiments of the line, 
and got the seal of chaos impressed on their visage, it was very 
doubtful whether even these would be of avail for the unfortunate 
commander of twelve hundred men! By ‘love’ without hope 
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except of peaceably teasing oakum, or fear except of a temporary 
loss of dinner, he was to guide these men, and wisely constrain 
them,—whither-ward? No-whither; that was his goal, if you 
will think well of it; that was a second fundamental falsity in his 
problem. False in the —_ and false in the woof, thought one of 
us; about as false a problem as any I have seen a good man set 
upon lately! To guide scoundrels by ‘love ;’ that is a false woof I 
take it, a method that will not hold together; hardly for the flower 
of men will love alone do; and for the sediment and scoundrelism 
of men it has not even a chance to do. And then to guide 
any class of men, scoundrel or other, No-whither, which was this poor 
Captain’s problem, in this prison, with oakum for its one element of 
hope or outlook, how can that prosper by ‘love’ or by any conceiv- 
able method? ‘This is a warp wholly false. Out of which false 
warp, or originally false condition to start from, combined and daily 
woven into by your false woof, or methods of ‘love’ and such like, 
there arises for our poor Captain the falsest of problems, and for a 
man of his faculty the unfairest of situations. His problem was not 
to command ood men to do something, but bad men to do (with 
superficial discuise s) nothing.” 


From this “ universal syllabub of philanthropic twaddle” 
Mr. Carlyle would summon his readers to the execution of 
“justice’”—to that “ divine hatred,” with which God hates 
sin, “ with a most authentic, celestial and eternal hatred, a 
hatred, a hostility inexorable, unappeasable, which blasts 
the scoundrel, and all scoundrels ultimately, into black an- 
nihilation and disappearance from the sum of things.” He 
would make short work with scoundrels—hang them up 
incontinently—thereby preaching a more impressive ser- 
mon than John or Chrysostom, and would begin with the 
Supreme Scoundrel, sitting “ well cushioned,” as he con- 
jectures, in high places at this time, if he could find him. 
And, certainly, we, too, would make decisive work, if not 
quite so short and butcher-like, with the supreme scoundrel 
and all his class—he should have no opportunity of exer- 
cising his hberty and wronging society again. For inferior 
scoundrels we much approve of Mr. Carlyle’s reeommenda- 
tion of armies of industry—under a stiff rule—sent to a 
kind of half-way house between beasts and man, to remove 
the first and prepare for the last. This for those who had 
given proof that they had not embraced a first or second 
opportunity of mending at home. 
The worship characteristic of our author is Power; the 
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remedy characteristic of him is Force. Applied to “ Quashee” 
(whose only proved crime against society is the very deter- 
mined and indeed original sin of being black, and the 
additional present and contingent one of not caring for 
“ peppers”), this doctrine is simply brutal, partaking of 
an animal ferocity and tyranny, which is the coarse but 
strong thread that runs throughout our author’s nature. 
But, applied to the enforcement of the Law, or common 
agreement of the people of a country, and against the 
transgressors of that Law, it has its exemplary and neces- 
sary place. On the executive power that is to wield this 
and all other force, Mr. Carlyle advances his old opinions. 
Weare still to look for a Man or Men—scattered and dis- 
tributed power effects nothing ; it is the obedience that is 
to be scattered and distributed, the power is to be concen- 
trated in one or a very few hands. “ Democracy is for 
ever impossible.” In fact, the only feasible, possible form 
of human government, according to our author, is a 
tyranny or despotism, in the ancient sense of the words— 
enlightened, if you will and can, but, at least, a manifest 
and indisputable Lordship. Though from the force of 
individual conviction and a wonderful potency of speech, 
Mr. Carlyle seems to advance and urge some very new, 
distinct, and solemn duty upon us, we cannot make out 
that he does anything but point out the eternal problem of 
this our human society, or tells us to do anything but the 
precise thing that we are doing. The commonest man 
will at once assent to the proposition, that suppose your 
Despot is wise and good, and will decree nothing but what 
is the same, a despotism is the best form of government. 
But whether you trust to Nature, and try what hereditary 
power will do, as in the cases of the monarchs of Spain 
and England, or to a choice of “ the few,” and try what 
elected power will do, as in the case of some forty Doges 
of Venice, and some scores of Popes of Rome, the secret of 
discovering this wise Despot has not been laid open. 
Suppose you trust to the revelation of his mission and his 
power within the man himself, and he forces himself on 
the throne; how long does he sit there? Does he not 
ascend in anarchy and go down in anarchy? and does not 
that very power which our author treats with so much 
contempt, show itself supreme on earth—the will of the 
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people, the sovereign power of the respective congregated 
nations? Our author is haunted with the vision of Bona- 
parte, Cromwell, Charlemagne, Julius Cesar, and Alex- 
ander, and he wishes Nature to supply successive crops of 
these men. But she will not, and does not, and the brief 
and hurried moments of these sways are, to the steady 
course of actual government, what comets are to sun, and 
moon, and stars. Mr. Carlyle cries out, this insufferable 
daily sun—now bright, now cloudy ; this capricious nightly 
moon—sometimes “round as my shield,” and then ab- 
sent altogether ; these little wretched evanescent stars, only 
daring to show their faces in the absence of the greater 
lights—let us have more comets. These things don’t 
come for calling; they will come of themselves, or not at 
all. It were an easy thing to concentrate power in one, 
two, or a dozen, if we could, at the same time, concentrate 
wisdom. Let Mr. Carlyle do the last, and we will do 
the first. This perpetual crying out for a Man won’t make 
a Man. Ifa Cromwell should arise, he will carve his own 
vareer, and need no pointing out. Indeed, the successful 
demonstration has never been made by the prophet, till the 
event has been made by the hero. But the appearance of 
these men becomes limited more and more to unsettled 
times and to the earlier attempts of nations after civiliza- 
tion. The progress of our race is towards autonomy, not 
autocracy—the government of a man by himself, not the 
government of a herd by one man. This “ inborn re- 
verence of the constable’s staff,’ on which Mr. Carlyle 
sets a just value, is not intended to be, and is not, with a 
large portion of our people, the ultimate feeling. It is 
yielding to the inborn reverence for honesty and justice. 
The constable’s staff may have taught us, originally, the 
difference between meum and tuum, and it may be well to 
keep it in the remote perspective still, but that is not what 
consciously and hourly keeps the multitude from picking 
and stealing ; it is the law which has grown up under this 
and other teachings in their own minds. Keep the 
constable’s staff for those whom it concerns, still; but 
don’t let Mr. Carlyle whisper to his own soul, and don’t 
let him insist upon proclaiming it as the motive to the 
rest of the pedple, to avoid stealing or killing, that they 
will have the constable’s staff upon them. It is to this 
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constable’s staff, only of a somewhat larger kind, that our 
Author would call back the nations, as well as the people, 
when he cries out for his “ Man.” The nations have 
learnt, and wisely, not to trust in these “ Men,” who have 
generally loved themselves far better than the blood, and 
virtues, and happiness of the people whom they swayed. 
And yet practically for this Man and these Men we are 
always looking out ; not, indeed, waiting for two or three 
centuries for some Cromwell, but taking the best man or 
men we can find for the times we are most concerned in. 
Our author himself is doing this. His Man is Sir Robert 
Peel—the Man of others is Lord John Russell (who, to 
Mr. Carlyle, is only a child)—and the Man, again, of 
others, is Lord Stanley. There is a great amount of pre- 
tence in our Author’s admonitions, which, if stripped of 
their forceful diction and grandiloquence, contain very 
sensible, but common every-day notions, on which we are 
all acting as hard as we can every day. Doubtless there are 
ideal men, possible men, perhaps even real men, better 
than those we actually do get to govern for us. But why 
don’t we get them? Our author might as well raise a cry 
for a man to obtain a man, as for the Man himself. He, 
for one, does his best. He has told us his Man—the only 
one he knows how to find at present. He is very small, it 
is true, by the side of Oliver Cromwell, but still he is the 
best that he can find (it is not a very original and overlooked 
idea)—it is Sir Robert Peel. Our author takes his stand 
among ordinary people, and does his best, by means of 
Pamphiet No. 3, on Downing Street, to cry down Lord 
John, and to cry up Sir Robert. To such common uses 
must we return, Horatio. 

Abuses in Downing Street, as elsewhere, there are in 
abundance: and a good rough hand among them is to be 
welcomed. Few could be rougher or truer than this, 
which does its work with such an irresistible pleasantry, 
that the handled themselves must laugh. 


*« Every colony, every agent for a matter colonial, has his tragic 
tale to tell you of his sad experieuces in the Colonial Office; what 
blind obstructions, fatal indolences, pedautries, stupidities, on the 
right and on the left, he had to do battle with; what a world-wide 
jungle of red tape, inhabited by doleful creatures, deaf, or nearly so, 
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to human reason or entreaty, he had entered on; and how he paused 
in amazement, almost in despair, passionately appealed, now to 
this doleful creature, now to that, and to the dead red tape jungle, 
and to the living Universe itself, and to the Voices, and to the 
Silences ; and, on the whole, found that it was an adventure, in sor- 
rowful fact, equal to the fabulous ones by old knights errant against 
dragons and wizards in enchanted wildernesses and waste howling 
solitudes ; not achievable except by nearly superhuman exercise of 
all the four cardinal virtues, and unexpected favour of the special 
blessing of heaven. This adventure achieved, or found unachiev- 
able, he has returned with experiences new to him in the affairs of 
men. What this Colonial Office, inhabiting the head of Downing 
Street, really was, and had to do, or try doing, in God’s practical 
earth, he could not, by any means, precisely get to know ; believes 
that it does not itself, in the least, precisely know. Believes that 
nobody knows; that it is a mystery, a kind of heathen myth: and 
stranger than any piece of the old mythological Pantheon ; for it 
practically presides over the destinies of many millions of living 
men.” 

Our author—and in this, as in other things, he is extra- 
ordinary only in the marvellous power with which he 
expresses the wish—is of course for cleansing the “ stable of 
Augea s,” getting down through “ the hich- piled” dung 

sn of two hundred years,” to the pavement, and 
letting it be seen—for he has no doubt that the thing has 
not grown up without some foundation—which it is now 
time to re-discover. As was to be expected, Mr. Carlyle 
lifts his voice again for “ Men.” “Can we, by no industry, 
energy, utmost expenditure of human ingenuity, and 
passionate invocation of the Heavens and the Earth, get to 
attain some twelve, or ten, or six men to manage the 
affairs of this nation in Downing Street, and the chief 
posts elsewhere?” No worse men (and then no matter if 
no better) could be got for the purpose than the present, 
if you fling an orange-skin into St. James’s Street ; “ let 
the man it hits be your man ;” “ breed him a little to it,” 
and “ tie the due official bladders to his ankles,” and he 
will do as well as his foregoers. 

There is a time of life when one means to reform the 
world—when, believing that men are like nine-pins, to be 
put up and knocked “down as we please—and not yet 
knowing, by experience, that the hardest thing in the 
world to ‘drive i is a team of different human wills—we can 
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see so well what ought to be done, that we have not the 
slightest conception why it is not done. Nor shall we 
have, until we learn that the prime difficulty is not in 
ascertaining what is well to be done, but in subduing so 
many potent, individual human wills to do it. At length 
learning this, we learn to utter our best individual word of 
wisdom, and do our best individual deed of strength—sub- 
duing what wills we can to this advisable purpose ; but 
having rather more consideration for those who, in larger 
spheres, with more numerous and more opposed wills more 
fiercely to contend with, do not acccomplish so quickly as 
we outside could desire, the objects they and we approve. 
We become wearied with simple railing, often arising from 
the merest ignorance—ignorance so deep that it would be 
impossible to enlighten. We prefer distinct convicting of 
wrong, distinct proposing of right, and distinct modes of 
doing it. These we listen to with respect—all else is 
stamped with a wearisome, monotonous self conceit, that 
becomes insufferable to us. At length we are disgusted 
with any fault-finding, and are disposed to take the side of 
the badgered Minister, who we know is often giving his 
days and nights to his work, whether he do it in the best 
conceivable fashion or not, while our friends talk their 
hour, eat their dinner in comfort, and sleep the night 
through—getting up in the morning to rail at those who 
were awake when they were resting, and have finished 
again their sleep before the others are awake. With all 
the general truth of Mr. Carlyle’s laments about actual 
corruptions, negligences and omissions, we wish he had 
more laid to heart one of his own sentences, which would 
have tied his tongue a little closer to his mouth as regarded 
actual workers, whether it had stopped it as regards actual 
evils or not—“ to me individually these branches of human 
business are little known.” ‘This is probably the truest 
sentence in the three Pamphlets. 

Successful autocracy requires submissive obedience. 
The first is demanded by our Author, but he is not disposed 
himself to accord the other, and his own discontented and 
disobedient spirit is for the most part the spirit of the 
people for whose benefit he writes—a spirit which fortu- 
nately chiefly manifests itself in both cases by ungoverned 
talk, rather than by rebellious act. And though it is 
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neither picturesque nor agreeable, this spirit in our authors 
and our people is more likely to secure good government 
in Downing Street, than trying to “ weather Cape Horn” 
with an autocratic Captain and a passively obedient crew. 
These are the two elements of old Toryism—command and 
obedience: the old Tory preaches chiefly the last, Mr. 
Carlyle chiefly the first: but he who preaches either, in 
fact, preaches the other. Our Author may find a Captain 
willing to obey the elemental laws, and without consulting 
hands above or below, be able to get us round Cape Horn 
—but of course this implies absolute, nay, blind unques- 
tioning obedience in the crew—in which case we sincerely 
hope Mr. Carlyle will not be on board. This perpetual 
trumpeting then of the coming Man—and perpetual 
demand for a Captain to give us all the word of command, 
is absolute nonsense. As for the rest, we believe that we 
are in truth usually looking out for the ablest men, and 
finding them—and as a point of fact, among men willing 
to govern, the ablest commonly are those who do govern— 
and if they don’t govern in the best way at all times, we 
must help to make them. Among our other reverences 
for Power, we have the reverence not only for the Power 
that governs well, but for the Power which makes that 
Power govern well. Finally, therefore, we dissent from 
our Author’s universal contempt of the present, and single 
aspiration for the future—his despisings of the people, and 
his longings for a strong-armed Despot—and fancying 
ourselves born a little too late in the day of human history 
for this, we are well content to let national conviction 
precede, or at least accompany all national action. 
Notwithstanding these our earnest and sincere objec- 
tions to the character and tendency of many of the posi- 
tions assumed in these Pamphlets, we are most truly ready 
to declare that, lke everything else that Mr. Carlyle 
writes, the present publication is superlatively clever— 
irresistibly humorous and amusing, full of odd yet apt 
analogies—rich (when discriminatingly read), with a wise 
suggestiveness and echoing with solemn notes of warning 
on the excess of some tendencies of our times. The pas- 
sage, part of which we now give as a concluding quotation 
from No. 1, is conclusive on the worth of the experi- 
ment of a Republic in the United States; though we do 
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not of course commit ourselves to Mr. Carlyle’s jokes on 
his American callers. In reply to the question, “ Why 
should not all Nations subsist and flourish on Democracy, 
as America does ?” our Author replies :— 

“Of America it would ill beseem any Englishman, and me per- 
haps as little as another, to speak unkindly, to speak uxpatriotically, 
if any of us even felt so. Sure enough, America is a great, and in 
many respects a blessed and hopeful phenomenon. Sure enough 
these hardy millions of Anglo-Saxon men prove themselves worthy 
of their genealogy, and with the axe and plough, and hammer, if 
not yet with any much finer kind of implements, are triumphantly 
clearing out wide spaces, seed-fields for the sustenance and refuge of 
mankind, arenas for the future history of the world ;—doing, in 
their day and generation, a creditable and cheering feat under the sun. 
But as to a model Republic, or a model anything, the wise among 
themselves know too well that there is nothing to be said.”— 
‘1 foresee too that long before the waste lands are full, the very 
street-constable on these poor terms, will have become impossible : 
without the waste lands, as here in our Europe, I do not see how 
he could continue possible many weeks. Cease to brag to me of 
America, and its model institutions and constitutions. To men in 
their sleep there is nothing granted in this world: nothing, or as 
good as nothing, to men that sit idly cawcasing and ballot-boxing on the 
graves of their heroic ancestors, saying, ‘ It is well, it is well.’ Corn 
and bacon are granted, not a very sublime boon on such conditions ! 
a boon, moreover, which on such conditions cannot last. No! 
America too will have to strain its energies, in quite other fashion 
than this; to crack its sinews and all but break its heart as the 
rest of us have had to do, in thousand-fold wrestle with the Pythons 
and mud-demons, before it can become a habitation for the gods. 
America’s battle is yet to fight, and we, sorrowful though nothing 
doubting, will wish her strength for it.”—‘* My friend, brag not 
yet of our American cousins! Their quantity of cotton, dollars, 
industry and resources, | believe to be almost unspeakable, but I 
can by no means worship the like of these. What great human 
soul, what great thought, what great noble thing that one could 
worship, or loyally admire, has yet been produced there? None; 
the American cousins have yet done none of these things. ‘ What 
have they done?’ growls Smelfungus, tired of the subject. ‘ They 
have doubled their population every twenty years. They have begot- 
ten with a rapidity beyond recorded example, eighteen millions of the 
createst dores ever seen in this world before :—that, hitherto, is 
their feat in History!’ And so we leave them for the present ; 
and cannot predict the success of Democracy on this side of the 
Atlantic, from their example.” 
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Art. IV.—THE BRITISH CHURCHES IN RELA- 
TION TO THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 


The British Churches in Relation to the British People. 
By Edward Miall. London, 1849. 8vo. pp. 458. 


Tuls is a great inquiry,—-the condition of Religion in this 
Land,—the feebleness of its spirit and administration,— 
with the causes of this poverty. And Mr. Miall for the 
most part has brought a worthy spirit to so great a sub- 
ject, large, earnest, reverent, and peculiarly free from 
thraldom to traditions and unreal notions. We have, 
however, to qualify this praise. In a work on the British 
Churches, the great English Church, the Establishment, is 
not even recognised. Mr. Miall ignores its existence. 
Because of its political constitution and worldly elements, 
he cannot admit it to be a Church at all. Nor is it 
eliminated from the inquiry, simply as a cipher. When 
spoken of at all, it is as a negative quantity of fearful 
magnitude, destroying more souls than it saves. And 
Mr. Miall must have maintained this scornful repudiation 
at some expense. The Establishment must have offered 
him many tempting illustrations of the prevailing evil 
qualities which he ascribes to the British Churches,—of 
the Aristocratic spirit, the Trade spirit, and the Profes- 
sional bias,—yet for all his examples of Aristocratic Pride, 
of Clerical Frippery and Pomp, and of mercenary Motive, 
he passes by the Worldly Church, and resorts to the 
obscurer recesses of Congregational life. Nor in this 
investigation into the condition and action of the British 
Churches is anything said of the Roman Catholic Church, 
nor of any heretical or Anti-Dogmatic Church,—so that, 
in fact, the title of the book ought to have been, “The 
Orthodox Congregational Churches in Great Britain, in 
their Relations to the British people,’—though even this 
title would be too wide for the ground the investigation 
covers, inasmuch as all that portion of the British people 
which vitally belongs to the other Churches is tacitly 
excluded. In this Mr. Miall has indulged himself in a 
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sort of perverse consistency in external logic, for his own 
conception of Religion and its work is thoroughly spiritual, 
generous, and comprehe nsive. He hasa Gospel idea of 
the spiritual constitution of a Church, and he passes by 
whatever is logically excluded by that Idea as though it 
had no existence. But surely, though he might not choose 
to call them Christian Chure shes, it would be but a simple 
concession to facts to acknowledge that the English 
Church, and the Roman Catholic Church in England, and 
the Anti- Dogmatic Church, which by its constitution is not 
logically excluded from his range of vision, are at least 
British C hurches. We lament this limitation chiefly be- 
cause we find ourselves in very fuil agreement with Mr. 
Miall’s conceptions of the nature of religious Life, and of 
the means by which it may be promote d, and we are sorry 
that any C hurch should have ese: aped the inquisition of so 
pure an eye, and lost the practical lessons that must have 
resulted, the special applications of his leading tests that 
must have instructively presented themselves, from an 
analysis of its state and workings conducted under the 
direction of his guiding principles. 

We think it of importance to exhibit at some length 
the harmony that prevails between our Author and our- 
selves in regard to the essence of Religion, and the proper 
character of religious Instruments and Institutions. We 
accept his definitions, his objects, and his criteria. With 
the exception of some half dozen sentences on the trans- 
mission of Adam’s sin, we could substantially adopt the 
whole book. In the present disgraceful altercations and 
hair-splittings of the Established clergy about speculative 
figments,—fighting, in the midst of neglected sins, vices, 
sufferings, popular ignorance and social wrongs, the pal- 
pable foes of God and man, “ about something, ” says 
Mr. Carlyle, “that they call prevenient Grace,’ it is 
refreshing to find any encouragement for the hope, how- 
ever far distant its accomplishment, of a Catholic Chris- 
tianity, in a substantial agreement as to essential objects 
and sympathies between those who are not dogmatically 
united, and in a resolute subordination of all instrumental 
and intellectual things to that religious life which consists 
in keeping the derived spirit in constant intercourse and 
fellowship with Him who is its source. There are passages 
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in Mr. Miall’s work which we have talked, written, and 
preached—and which if we were now to print, in our own 
version of them, might subject us to the charge of having 
stolen them, so close is the resemblance even in illus- 
tration and expression. This feeds our hopes that even in 
the most dissimilar Churches there are spiritual sympathies 
which underlie all dogmatic differences, where God truly 
meets the human soul, which Christ touches as an in- 
strument of divine attraction, and which will one day break 
forth in pure and constant flame from under the crushing 
weight of external things, and consume by their living fire 
the word, and hay, and stubble of the Churches. 

We accept our author’s view of the nature of religious 
Life. 


“The simplest notion, perhaps, which we can conceive of religious 
life, is that of a sympathizing consciousness of the spiritual Supreme 
—the original, independent, perfect Lire—of whose excellence 
created being, in all its variety, gives but a dim reflection ; and 
whom to know, to trust, to love, must be to derived intelligence the 
fulfilment of its blissful destiny.—In all the works of God’s hands, 
in all the movements of his government, both general and special, 
in Providence and in the Gospel, there is more or less of Himself— 
shadowings forth of what he is, and of what he designs—footmarks 
of his attributes in some, illustrations of the ends to which he is 
employing them in others,—and in all together such a display of his 
Infinite mind, so full an exhibition of his character, so accurate an 
outline of his purposes and plans, as to warrant the assertion, that 
in giving us these, he has given to his intelligent creatures all that can 
be communicated of himself. And whatever there is of God in 
these things, apprehended by a sympathizing mind, is spiritual life. 
We are wade ‘ partakers of the Divine nature,’ by possessing our- 
selves of that which is divine in his acts and truths. He who 
recognizes God’s Wisdom, has within himself the Wisdom of God, 
to the whole extent of that recognition. He who sympathizes with 
God’s purity, has within himself the purity of God, ¢o the whole 
extent of that sympathy. The life of which we speak is God in the 
soul up to the measure of the soul’s present capacity—and hence 
our Lord speaks not figuratively but literally when he declares, ‘ And 
this is life eternal, that they might Avow thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’ In the nature of religious life, 
as thus understood, we shall find, without difficulty, guidance to a 
vivid apprehension of its growth, to foster which all Christian in- 
stitutions are maintained. More of God made the property of the 
soul is the radical idea—more of God both as its regards the breadth 
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of our acquaintance with him by increased knowledge, and its in- 
timacy by intenser sympathy.” 


We accept his view of the manner in which God reveals 
himself to the human spirit in Nature, in Providence, and 
in Christianity, by presenting images, symbols, and living 
expressions of Himself to kindred faculties in Man. 


“What the Supreme Mind would have us to know respecting 
himself, and our relation and obligations to him, he has expressed, 
not in an orderly series of propositions, the full meaning of which 
it would require ages to evolve, but variously, incidentally, diffusively, 
in a vast world of facts, laws, and relationships. This earth, for 
instance, is an embodiment of Infinite thought—Eternal mind made 
visible. Much, however, as physical nature has to tell, she tells 
nothing formally. Marvellous and heart-stirring as are the tales 
she can unfold, she unfolds them not in systematic order. Deep as 
may be the impressions she has it in her power to make, she makes 
them not by preceptive directions. She is full of wisdom, but it is 
not didactic—of argument, but it is not methodical—of eloquence, 
but it takes no artificial shape. ‘No voice—no language—her 
speech is not heard’—and yet for those who lovingly commune with 
her, she has and she produces ample materials for the exercise and 
satisfaction of every intellectual and moral faculty with which man 
is endowed. She speaks only to listeners, She writes in hierogly- 
phics, but they are such as sympathizing inquiry may decipher— 
and all the illustrations she offers of the Great Unknown, she offers 
under conditions which tend to elicit and strengthen the powers to 
which they are addressed. It is precisely the same with the word 
of God, as with his works. The same inexhaustible fulness, the 
same illimitable variety, the same absence of technical order, the 
same unobtrusiveness in its method of teaching, is found to distin- 
euish the first equally with the last. Moral lessons of highest 
import are embodied, not in formulas but in facts—not in creeds, 
but in history. There is the most exquisite order, without any 
apparent system. All strikes one as having grown up by chance, 
yet all results in the completest harmony. Biography, history, 
poetry, prophecy, symbol, allegory, argument, exhortation—dry 
records of names, and touching effusions of feeling—the mysterious 
and the palpable—the temporal aud the eternal—are thrown into a 
form so inartificial, and are woven into an entire piece with so won- 
derful, but so evasive a skill, as to contrast most pointedly with all 
human methods of disclosing mind to mind. In such forms of 
skill and loveliness, the eternal Soul has chosen to enwrap itself in 


order to become visible to the souls of men. The riches of know- 
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ledge lie not upon the surface—the beauty is beauty only to the eye 
of sympathy—the spirit is only to be discerned by spirit. Through- 
out, there is a ‘hiding of power,’—a veiling of loveliness from the 
gaze of the careless and profane. The oracles are delivered in 
accents audible only to a reverent listener. The secrets are con- 
cealed from all but such as will be at earnest pains to discover them. 
Over this world of mountain and river,—of rich champaigns and 
arid wilderness, of quiet glades and desolate rocks, of softly purling 
streams and roaring cataracts, of sunshine and of storms, of light 
and darkness, man’s mind may wander almost carelessly, and miss 
altogether the deep significance of what it sees. And to the indo- 
lent and unreflective, it may prove scarcely more instructive than a 
wearisome tale of regions they have never seen, and of acts in 
which they feel no interest. 

“This mode of imparting himself to the soul of man, and of 
giving fulness and vigour to spiritual life, imposes upon that life the 
necessity of constant self-action—of continuous and _ persevering 
effort from within. Here as elsewhere the sentence is operative, 
‘In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread.’ He who 
would gaze upon the beauty must first be at the pains to raise the 
veil. He who would transfer to his own mind the Divine thought, 
must acquire the language in which it is written—must master the 
symbols in which it is expressed. Life in the spirit can only ap- 
propriate to itself life in the works, and ways, and word of God,— 
can only mingle and identify itself with that in them which is essen- 
tially divine, by penetrating by an active exertion of its own powers 
the exterior and palpable forms in which it is enshrined. In our 
present state spirit looks not upon spirit, but through an intervening 
medium—and to pass through that medium, in order to communion, 
man’s soul must gird itself for continual effort.” 


We accept also Mr. Miall’s view of the method by which 
God through the peculiar agency of Christianity aims to 
overcome the evil that is in the world, and to win over 
all alien and rebellious spirits to intelligent sympathy and 
loving obedience. Mr. Miall does not separate from us, 
nor we from him, on those points where difference of view 
and feeling is most apt to show itself, on the remedial 
operation of Christianity regarded as a special manifestation 
of God for the redemption and salvation of Man. We do 
not know where we should look for a nobler, truer, or 
more reasonable picture of the natural elements of power 
in Christ than the following passages contain. Whatever 
more of unexpressed doctrine they may convey to their 
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author than to us, their obvious meaning we substantially 
accept. 


“In the life of a man, a partaker with us of flesh and blood, a 
fellow member of the family descended from common progenitors— 
in the incidents, relationships, acts, enjoyments, liabilities, sufferings, 
of a man’s passage from the cradle to the grave—in a man’s history 
full of marvels, crowded with deeds of touching kindness, pe srvaded 
by a spirit of undeviating and cheerful self-sacrifice, radiant with a 
purity which even we can appreciate, and chastened with trials and 
sorrows in which our hearts can take share—in the course and 
destiny of a man, representative of the entire race, and mysteriously 
concentrating in himself all the threads of their legal responsibility 
to the Most High—it was in this guise, and through this medium, 
full of interest, pathos, and power, that the Godhead was pleased to 
make an appeal to us on behalf of those his rights which our nature 
had repudiated, and to disclose to us those his desires and designs re- 
specting us which his own character prompted, but which our guilty 
misgivings could not recognize... . . . All the resources of the 
Divine skill brought to bear in the conduct of this extraordinary 
approach to man, seem to have assumed an aspect of persuasiveness. 
The power exhibited is, throughout, the power of gentleness. It is 
a history, from its commencement to its close, illustrative of Deity 
engaged, not in crushing resistance, not in overawing the conscience, 
but in gaining the heart. The Son of Man moves on to his mer- 
ciful purpose, along a pathway of poverty, with grief as his com- 
panion. His human relationships are all humble—his very country, 
a country held in contempt. ‘ He cries not—he strives not—his 
voice is not heard in the streets—he breaks not the bruised reed— 
quenches not the smoking flax.’ All is noiseless. There is no 
vulgar magnificence—no pomp—no thunder. Whenever Godhead 
flashes forth from him, it is in deeds of kindness. His miracles 
are uniformly as modest as they are decisive—evince a fellow-feeling 
with the wretched as strikingly as they do a perfect command of 
divine power—and address themselves as pointedly to our sensi- 
bilities as to our reason. His discourses are akin to his deeds. 
Deep, we may almost say anxious, interest in man pervades and 
characterises them—but it is in man viewed in his moral relation- 
ship to God. The themes upon which he dwells, to which he per- 
petually recurs, to illustrate which he would seem to task his inven- 
tion, and whic h he commends to implicit trust, not merely when 
delivering instruction in the temple, but in roadside interviews with 
the profligate, at festive entertainments of the respectable, to the 
masses, as we call them, in the open air of the desert or the sea- 
side, and upon occasions of national solemnities, are re-assuring, as 
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his tone and manner are winning and pathetic. He never forgets 
indeed that he is pleading the cause of rightful authority, but he 
not less constantly remembers that his mission is one to the affec- 
tions, and his object not to force subjection, but to gain it. The 
very record of his life, drawn up for the instruction of all succeeding 
generations, is in the same spirit—simple, artless, attractive—not a 
glorious panegyric, but an unadorned narrative—not an outburst of 
impetuous energy, but a ‘still small voice’—stealing over our souls 
as a touching melody from the shepherd’s pipe, rather than startling 
us as the blast of the archangel’s trumpet. And that whole dis- 
pensation over which he presides, and which, viewed objectively, we 
call Christianity, is marked by the same character. Christ is living 
over his life again, as it were, in his cause. The power at work in 
regenerating the world is a silent power—itself as unobtrusive as 
the most hidden law of nature, but as irresistible—the cause of 
many convulsions, perhaps of most, and yet in its own nature and 
operation perfectly calm—just as we have seen solid masonry 
penetrated and rent asunder by the gradual expansion of a vegetable 
seed dropped into some chink upon its surface.” 


We must not, however, do Mr. Miall the injustice to 
leave it in any doubt that his book recognizes all those 
views which regard Christianity as a mediatorial rather 
than as a representative Dispensation, as a system of Divine 
agencies working for man, rather than as a manifestation 
of what is Divine in his own nature upon the person of a 
man. But these are the weakest and faintest portions of 
the work ; for, besides their own inherent difficulties, they 
are brought into the vivid light of other principles and 
sympathies of our Author’s mind, with which it is by no 
means easy to perceive their coherence. Thus, the present 
defect in human Character he justly describes as a want of 
conscious harmony with God, of willing, intelligent, and 
loving co-operation with the purposes of his Providence. 
The loss of this he ascribes to Adam’s Sin, and he supposes 
in the first man an entire and unbroken correspondence 
between the cravings, impulses, dispositions, and affections 
of his nature, and whatever of the Divine mind, character, 
or will, was presented to him in the works of God. And 
he “sees no absurdity in the supposition that the forbidden 
fruit of which the first pair ate, in disobedience of their 
Creator’s sole injunction, introduced into their physical 
system an element of change, incompatible with a subse- 
quent spontaneous and irresistible sympathy with moral 
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rectitude and goodness.” We confess that nothing puzzles 
us more than the want of ordinary clearness of mind, in men 
of unquestioned ability, which such reasoning and such 
theology exhibit. In the first place, if in man by his ori- 
ginal creation there was a spontaneous and irresistible 
sympathy with moral rectitude and goodness, an instinc- 
tive correspondence of his nature with the position and the 
duties assigned to him by God, how then did Adam resist 
the “ irresistible,’ violate his instincts, and sin? ‘To 
ascribe all subsequent sin to a constitutional deterioration 
introduced by Adam, is to leave Adam’s sin totally unex- 
plained, and indeed inexplicable. And in the second place, 
what would this irresistible sympathy and instinctive obe- 
dience amount to, but the deprivation of all moral qualities, 
of all conscientious choice, of all voluntary preference for 
the holy and spiritual over the sensual and present,—an 
animal constitution with a necessary development? To 
explain sin, and protect God, our Theologians begin by 
making man incapable of virtue, giving him a constitution 
of automatic instincts; and end by declaring that he yet 
violated this nature of which obedience was the involuntary 
and necessary law. It is clearly impossible to explain 
Adam’s own sin by the inherited consequences of that of- 
fence.—Yet all Mr. Miall’s views of the remedial influences 
of Christianity imply in man a free will, through which he 
may be alienated from the known duties of his nature and 
position. Even the sufferings and self-sacrifice of Christ 
he represents only as an appeal to our nobler affections, 
and an exhibition of holy obedience to the will of God that 
might fitly win the diviner element in the soul to the love 
of spiritual law. He thus sets forth his conceptions of 
Christianity as an energy of God’s for the production of 
the righteousness of faith. 


‘‘The service of God to which we are called is the service of love. 
The only submission which pleases him, is the submission rendered 
because it pleases us. If it be not an emanation from our own 
hearts—something done because we prefer to do it—it is not the 
thing which the gospel requires. That which God in Christ asks 
at our hands—that which he expects as the fruit of the altered 
relationship into which Christianity introduces us, is to give full 
play to our own will in the homage which we render to his throne. 
If we are not at his feet because we would be there—if we offer 
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not our worship because mind, conscience, and heart concur in 
choosing to worship him—if we run not on his errands of mercy 
because we delight to run, and not because we must—our response 
to his appeal to our sympathies is not what he intended. The 
obedience of the Gospel is not the reluctant answer of a weaker to 
the summons of a stronger power—but the willing and cordial 
embrace by true love of true loveliness . . . We are called unto 
liberty. The spirit breathed into us by Christianity is not a spirit 
of bondage. God’s arrangements in the Gospel put us upon that 
footing of relationship to him, as that He can receive, and we may 
render, the homage not of servants but of sons. Our obedience is 
to be in the nature of a free-will offering, carried spontaneously to 
the altar by grateful affection. Of our own, in this high sense, we 
are invited to give to him. ‘The service we pay is perfect freedom 
—the spirit of it, adoring, heartfelt love. .... . God in the 
person and work of Jesus Christ, unveils his lovely countenance. 
We look and live—look and love—look until all nature from within 
cries out—‘ Submit—obey—adore—and be blessed in the govern- 
ment of the only Blessed One.’ ”—P. 89. 





In harmony with these conceptions Mr. Miall represents 
Churches to be “ fraternal associations with a view to re- 
produce in other minds that sympathy with Divine govern- 
ment which a realization of God’s message to mankind in 
the gospel has awakened in their own. Their business is 
to multiply the willing subjects of the Son of God—to 
lure the hearts of men into submission to his rule—and, 
of course, to do this, for in no other way can it be done, 
by instruction and persuasion.” And a deep interest in 
the Kingdom of God, the Reign of his spirit,—an earnest 
and affectionate solicitude for the promotion of human 
blessedness, and faith in Christianity as the means to both 
—or, sympathy with God, sympathy for man, and trust in 
the spirit of Christ to unite them in Love, are set forth as 
the essential qualifications to win for the Churches success 
in this mighty work. We must gratify ourselves by 
quoting one passage from the Section in which our Author 
displays the necessity to any efficiency of the Churches of 
a lively and tender sympathy with man in all his condi- 
tions. We cite it for its fulness of the Christian, as dis- 
tinguished from the theological, spirit. 


“ Friendliness to man ought to be an attribute as conspicuous in 
the Churches as it was in their Lord—and, as in his case, it should 
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show itself, not only in relation to ends which man cannot recog- 
nise and appreciate, but to those also which he can. They should 
be known every where for the spontaneity, activity, and universality 
J of their good will. Their reputation should be such as to attract 
towards them the first glances of sorrow in search of commiseration, 
and to excite the first hopes of the oppressed yearning to pour out 
their wrongs into a sympathizing bosom. Grief should be confident 
that it may cast itself unreservedly upon their kindliness, sure of 
compassionate regard even when most uncertain of aid. And the 
outcasts of society—those whose deep degradation sinks them below 
the reach of the world’s pity—the hopelessly forlorn, whose habi- 
tual and forced loneliness of misery has worn out in them the 
disposition to weep, and whose nature sin and woe have converted 
into an arid desert—should be made to feel that there are yet hearts 
to bleed for them, and hands to help them in every Christian 
Church. Oh! if it were but so—if, instead of the self-complacency 
which steps aside from the polluted, more careful to express its own 
disgust, than to awaken genuine repentance, our Churches went in 
search of those whom the world consigns to neglect and infamy— 
if it was generally felt that as there is no abyss of human wretched- 
ness into which their love cannot penetrate, so there is no method 
of elevating man’s condition and character, which, to the extent . 
their ability, they are not anxious to employ—if, in the place of ¢ 

formal, frigid, sectarian, theological benevolence, they evinced : 

frank, warm, unselfish, untechnical interest in all that concerns the 
happiness of our race—if they were, as they ought to be, well 
heads of consolation, not alone to select sufferers, but to suffering 
of every sort, and active auxiliaries of good, not in a special line 
only, but in any and every legitimate line—in short, if their love 
to man, the direct offspring of their love to God, ever intent upon 
expressing itself whenever and wherever opportunity offers, in little 
things as well as great, in temporal as well as spiritual blessings, 
towards the friendless as towards the powerful, by the wayside 
where none can witness, as well as in the temple, or at the corner 
of the street where many look on approvingly—with what an irre- 
sistible power would the gospel come from their lips! And such 
the Churches ought to be, and ought to be universally reputed. 
He whom they represent was jeeringly spoken of by proud formal- 
ism as ‘the friend of publicans and sinners.’ Hence, ‘ the common 
people heard him gladly.” Whenever the Churches earn a like 
reproach, they may expect to be rewarded by a like success. The 
sympathy of the messenger will attract symp: athy to the message.” 


From this glance at the befitting aims and qualifications 
of the Churches, Mr. Miall passes to an investigation of 
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what they are. He pronounces them to be, for the most 
part, false in spirit, and consequently feeble in action. 
The human soul escapes them, for they do not ply it with 
the right instruments; and there is nothing in their own 
trusts and impulses to kindle a divine enthusiasm, an 
inexhaustible activity. This false spirit manifests itself in 
the usual conception of Religion as a means to an end— 
something instrumental to man’s safety and happiness— 
man’s safety and happiness thus occupying the first place 
in our regards as our goal and inspiration. This is to take 
Religion into the service of our Happiness—ourselves the 
principal object, Religion the secondary instrument. This 
is not to serve God, but to make God serve us. This is 
not to love God, but ourselves, and God for our own sakes. 
This is not the infinite aspiration and worship of the Soul, 
but the very definite homage and service of the selfish af- 
fections and desires. Religion, under this view, is not the 
life of the Soul, the sympathy of our harmonious nature 
with God, but a means for securing comforts, and warding 
off inconveniences and pains. Whocan deny that there is 
truth in the indictment? Who can deny that an intense 
anxiety for personal safety is the main feeling which our 
British Churches are apt to generate? Can it be said that 
Religion, as represented by our Churches, is prominently 
the delight in, and pursuit of, spiritual excellence by our 
spiritual powers and sympathies, without regard to results 
of any kind except the resulting fellowship with God and 
with all goodness? Do not the Churches appeal systemati- 
cally to selfish springs of action, to care for individual 
safety, rather than to spiritual affections, to the love of 
God, as all in all, both end and instrument ? 


*‘ T apprehend that in our reading of God’s message, man occupies 
the first place in our attention, God a subordinate one. The grand 
purport of it, as we receive it, cherish it, promulgate it, is human 
rather than divine—has respect to our safety more than to his 
rights—constitutes our happiness the goal of the gospel, and sub- 
jection to God merely a necessary mode of arriving at it. If the 
fact be so—and perhaps they whose observation has been most 
careful and most extensive will be the readiest to corroborate the 
surmise—it will materially serve our present purpose to ascertain its 
real significance, and trace its influence upon the spiritual condition 
of the British Churches. If I mistake not, it will be found the key 
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to a great deal that is now regarded as perplexing and mysterious. — 
There is an essential difference, both in kind and in effect, between 
the contemplation of excellence itself, and the contemplation of the 
advantages that may accrue to us from it. The last is the too 
exclusive exercise of religious people in the present day :— the full 
moral power of the Gospel can only be realized by means of the first. 
It must be allowed indeed that our most vivid impressions of Divine 
excellence are produced by those illustrations of it which come to us 
fraught with blessings to ourselves—but it is not the less true that 
the point of contact between our souls and God, the ground where- 
upon we mingle our sympathies with his, and become absorbed into, 
and identified with him, is higher up than any desire of personal 
benefit can carry us. The Character of God, considered as such, of 
which Christianity is but a reflection, although the clearest and the 
brightest, may, and should be, the home, the ultimate place of 
repose, to our intuitions and affections. Ife who does us good is 
a worthier object of study and regard than the good which he does 
us. The message of love which discloses to us so much of the 
mind of him who sent it, and which, after all, is nothing less nor 
more than a fitting expression of himself, can hardly be imagined 
to have accomplished its highest ends, if the thoughts and emotions 
which it awakens in our hearts relate principally, not to what he is, 
but to what we gain.” 


The consequences of this unspiritual apprehension are 
most truly traced. Religion is Separated from human 
pursuits, and put aside as a thing by itself. Business is 
not regarded as Religion. Religion is not regarded as the 
spirit of all occupation. Religion becomes a respectful 
recognition of God at proper times, for reasons of sufficient 
weight. ‘The response to the message of God’s love is 
given back rather by the formal exercises of worship, than 
by the whole character of the man. ‘There is evidence of 
concern for salvation —there is but little of deep sympathy 
with God.” Religion consequently is regarded as an offi- 
cial matter, and is vicariously discharged, handed over to a 
distinct profession. Most men would regard themselves 
as not official but officious, intruders into sacred functions, 
if they were to make any direct efforts in their own per- 
sons for the extension of Christ’s Kingdom. The Clergy 
are to perform all properly religious offices: enough for 
the Laity if they do not break the Commandments. What- 
ever spiritual gifts they may have of utterance and wisdom, 
—they yet might be women and under St. Paul’s inter- 
Curistian Teacuer.—No. 48. R 
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dict, so rigidly are they compelled to keep silence in the 
Churches. ‘“ No man,” says our Author with earnest 
moral feeling, “ contemplating with complacency the 
ever working and disinterested energy of Jesus, and re- 
joicing in it as an exhibition of char: acter, could satisfy 
the yearnings of his heart by merely setting others to 
do the good which he might do himself. Were it pos- 
sible to make over to another his opportunities of personal 
service, none would acquiesce in such an arrangement 
whose affections were in unison with the evangelic repre- 
sentations of God. That piety must be predominantly 
selfish, and must concern itself much more intently about 
benefit to be gained, than about loveliness of character 
made manifest, which is not impelled by its own instincts 
to make the diffusion of revealed truth its own individual 
concern. The genuine sentiment of subjective Christianity 
must needs be ‘such as the words of Christ will most fitly 
express, ‘ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’ ”— 
And most justly is it added that personal hopes and fears, 
the more they are appealed to, are only the sooner ex- 
hausted ; whilst the emotions that are awakened by the 
appeals of moral excellence, the more they are exercised, 
become more lively and intense. 

A second charge entered by our Author against the 
British Churches is that they substitute Law for Love. 
Men are not put upon their honour. Their gifts and their 
sacrifices are not free-will tributes of sympathy and love, 
but exactions of duty, and so instead of doing as much as 
they can to satisfy a deep inward affection, they do as 
little as is compatible with outward law and reputation. 
And this is another consequence from Religion regarded 
as a means to an end ; for economy of instrumental power 
is obvious wisdom. 

A third charge made by our Author against the British 
Churches is the stress laid upon logical propositions, to the 
neglect or injury of the spirit of faith. This is so im- 
portant, and so clearly stated, that we must permit him to 
speak in his own words :— 


‘The facts and doctrines of the Scriptures, like the forms and 
laws of the material Universe, constitute but a medium of expres- 
sion, whereby the uncreated, invisible, and eternal Spirit, makes the 
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spirits of men cognizant of what he is, as the archetype of all con- 
ceivable excellence. Nature, Providence, the Gospel—each may be 
regarded as a dialect of speech in which the perfect and absolute 
Ruler makes himself audible—or as windows opening in different 
directions, through which we may gaze upon varied aspects of the 
same character—or as figure, attitude, and countenance, by which 
he gives intelligible and expressive utterance to the purposes of his 
heart. Substantially they answer their main end when by their 
means, whatever may be the incidental mistakes we fall into in 
respect of the significance of particular details, we get at the general 
bearing of God’s mind and will regarding us, and suitably respond 
in admiration, affection, and confidence—and they fail of it when 
whatever may be the accuracy of the acquaintance with themselves, 
we discern little or nothing of the glorious truth which they are in- 
tended to embody . . . . May there not be learned orthodoxy, or 
an accurate view of the logical forms of revelation without even a 
glimpse of their divine significance, or a single pulsation of heart in 
unison with what God meant to convey to the soul through their 
instrumentality ? And may there not be also a fervent and affec- 
tionate sympathy with the design and tenour of the gospel, in 
connexion with considerable misapprehension in relation to parti- 
cular theories or doctrines? . . . I gather from God’s method of 
revealing himself both in his works and in his word, that aw eye for 
the divine in them is of greater value than an accurate perception of 
their form or letter, and that to exercise and nourish the faculty of 
spiritual insight is a better thing than to gain assent to the fairer 
side of a controverted dogma. Now it appears to me that the 
British Churches invert this order. The objective in Christianity 
has been too exclusively regarded —the subjective, overlooked and 
even discouraged. Asin some schools, a great deal of propositional 
knowledge is imparted, when the powers of the mind are neither 
elicited, exercised, nor trained, so in the Churches just thoughits are 
more eagerly insisted upon than just habits of thinking—and 
orthodox conclusions have engrossed the Zeal, no small part of 
which ought to have been devoted to the culture of the faculties by 
which they are to be apprehended and assimilated. Letter, which 
has its own sphere, and that not an unimportant one, has usurped 
the place of spirit—and overweening concern for what men shall 
believe has produced a carelessness as to the cause and character 
of their faith.—The evil breaks out in many unsightly symp- 
toms. Various modes, more or less refined, of trespass upon the 
right of private judgment—worse than futile attempts at uniformity 
of religious opinion—denominational divisions and rivalries—waste 
of energy which needs to be economized—Zeal for proselytism-— 
polemical rancour destructive of all charity—and a fruitless diversion 
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of effort from what most imperatively demands it, are a few of the 
grievous phenomena in which the mistake becomes visible to the 
world.” 


A Religion of the qualities described, inherently weak, 
can have no power to conquer the worldly and self-seeking 
elements indigenous in man. It is not far enough re- 
moved from their own nature to lift the soul above them, 
and accordingly under the names of the Aristocratical 
Sentiment, the Professional Sentiment, and the Trade 
Spirit, Mr. Miall proceeds to specify the vulgar sins and 
diseases to which such a Religion is constitutionally liable. 
The life being of an inferior type, and the disease in the 
blood, these blotches show the earthliness and poverty of 
its nature. Its feebleness exhibits itself on all occasions 
of exposure to strong external temptations, to the spirit of 
the world. By the Aristocratic Sentiment our Author 
means the tendency to value a man according to the cir- 
cumstances of his worldly lot, and this disposition, directly 
anti-spiritual and anti-Christian, he charges upon the 
British Churches. That the World judges in this way 
there can be no doubt. The following are the indications 
that the Church has too much sympathy with the World. 
Some late schemes of which Mr. Miall is cognizant for 
raising the respectability of the Congregational Churches, 
so as to adapt them to the taste of the higher classes: the 
disposition to treat as a desecration, and unbecoming, all 
spontaneous utterance or administration of Religion: the 
taste for Foreign Missions, where the distance conceals the 
vulgarity of human wretchedness and invests it with 
romance, and the little contact with the degraded heathen 
at home : the invidious distinctions between rich and poor 
in the arrangements of our places of worship: the etiquette 
of preaching, the didactic style, fastidious coldness, and 
absence of colloquialism, engendered by the habit of con- 
sidering only the so-called respectable and refined: the 
varefully preserved lines of demarcation between the 
banker or merchant and small tradesman, and between 
the tradesman and the labourer, within the sanctuary as 
out of it, so that we seem to have used the Apostle James 
against himself, and borrowed hints from him for the 
indulgence of the class spirit which he denounces. To 
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these causes our Author attributes the ignorance of the 
Gospel among the poor, the very common belief that 
Christianity is a contrivance to keep them in subjection, 
and the leaven of bitter infidelity which threatens to cor- 
rupt the entire body. Mr. Miall forcibly remarks: “The 
power of that infidelity may, I think, be ascribed, not to 
the force of any reasoning “employ ed ‘by its advocates, nor 
principally to the i ignorance of those whom they address— 
but to the deep discontent of soul which a sense of social 
ostracism has engendered.” He warns us in the following 
significant language :— 


‘The terrible popular Atheism of the first French Revolution, 
intolerant, spiteful, fiendish, was not chiefly the effect of philosophic 
writings, nor a revulsion, as is generally supposed, from childish 
superstition—for amongst a contented people, philosophy, so 
called, might have plied its polished weapons to little purpose, su- 
perstition might have continued with comparative safety ‘to play its 
fantastic tricks before high heaven. No! that Atheism was the 
savage and defiant yell of a multitude whom sympathy had never 
come near to soften—whom kindness had never addressed—whose 
genial emotions nothing had ever awakened—whose hearts no pre- 
vious care or compassion had linked to the good and the true. Let 
us not flatter ourselves that any such outburst of unbelic ving fana- 
ticism is impossible in this country. I deem it not only possible, 
but, unless the outward lot of our poor slaving myriads unexpectedly 
brighten, and if the Churches continue to indulge as they now do 
the Spirit of Caste, I regard it as not unlikely, nor, perhaps, so 
remote as our desires would fain conclude. If our representation 
of practical Christianity exiles the most oppressed, the meanest, and 
the most wretched of our countrymen from the pale of religious 
sympathy, we have no right to be surprised that their resentment 
should see in our Christianity a foe to be humbled by any and every 
means within their reach. Now I submit that this danger, if it 
cannot be directly traced up to the action of the aristocratic senti- 
ment in the Churches, might have been to a great extent, or even 
wholly, obviated, by an uniform and fitting exemplification of that 
large and catholie love, which overlooks the mere accidents of 
worldly position, and shows an equal interest in man, whether 
wealthy or destitute, honoured or obscure.” —P. 221. 


Mr. Miall sees great practical evil, results directly anti- 
Christian, proceeding from that Professional Sentiment 
which is engendered by a “ sacred order,” unknown to the 
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New Testament, confining to itself all the spiritual offices 
of the Churches. He admits the occasional inconve- 
niences that might occur from throwing these offices open 
—and the danger that, not the experienced and qualified 
but, the conceited and self confident would take advantage 
of their openness, but he is not sufficiently full or distinct 
in providing securities against it. He satisfies himself with 
saying that this would be a matter of Government, and 
that a life difficult to manage is after all better than no 
life at all. We cannot dismiss the difficulty quite so 
easily, though there is nothing we more desire than some 
well-devised scheme for calling into use and exercise the 
utterance and wisdom of the Churches, and freeing them 
from their present conventional dependence upon one 
mind. We fear that in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred the effect of this state of things upon our Churches 
is what Mr. Miall supposes it to be. 


“In each place of worship there stands the pulpit—a visible 
symbol of the monopoly of teaching—a fixed memento to the 
Church that it is to one individual they have to look f@ for all those 
declarations, illustrations, and enforcements of the Word of God, 
by which their minds are to be informed, their consciences stirred 
or comforted, or their hearts impressed and improved. From that 
spot, sacred to ministerial occupation, the devotions of the people 
are to be led by the same man that preaches the Word every time 
the Church assembles, year after year. The most seraphic piety 
combined with the most splendid talents can hardly, on this plan, 
prevent both devotion and instruction from becoming invested with 
an air of formality deeply injurious to freshness of religious feeling. 
‘The service insensibly slides into a performance which the assembly 
try to witness with becoming emotion, instead of participating in, 
and adopting as their own.” 


We quote another passage as a testimony to the existence 
of feelings within the orthodox Churches, which we know 
to be prevalent at present in Churches of freer spirit and 
looser government. 


** Wonderful, most wonderful, is the dearth of genius, cf talent, 


of peculiar aptitude, of striking character, of plodding industry, of 


almost everything indicative of mind on the alert, in connexion with 
the spiritual action of the unofficial bulk of evangelical Churches. 
In no equally extensive area of human interest, perhaps, can such a 
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level uniformity of unproductiveness be discovered.—There may be 
danger—there must be, as a matter of course, in offering free 
scope to all who either have, or fancy they have, ability to edify the 
Church—a danger, however, which a ruling authority in the Church 
might reduce to extremely narrow limits; but even at the worst, 
the possible danger is to be chosen rather than actual death. A 
spirit hard to manage is surely better than no spirit all.” —P. 279. 


The Trade spirit which so strongly characterizes English 
society has, our Author thinks, largely succeeded in assimi- 
lating the Church to the World. He hints indeed that 
religion, and ‘ saintship,’ have been extensively assumed 
as good commercial speculations; but fortunately the 
trick has been discovered, has exhausted itself by its 
unwary impudence, so that any pretension of that sort 
only puts men upon their guard. Still he thinks though 
Religion no longer serves the purpose of a cover for over- 
reaching and disingenousness, that there is no perceptible 
difference between Tradesmen professing to be members of 
a Spiritual Kingdom, and those who make no such profes- 
sion, in the spirit which they carry into their business, in 
the loftiness of their honour, or the delicacy of their 
scruples—that they alike aim at an income from Trade, 
not a spiritual and beneficent life in it—that they both 
seek “ acquisition not development—the gain of somewhat 
external to them, not the ripening of somewhat inherent in 
them.” He guards himself against making unqualified 
charges, but such he takes to be the general fact. He 
traces numerous and unquestionable indications of the 
Trade Spirit in English life and habits—and fastens the 
guilt upon the British Churches mainly because they have 
not succeeded in expelling and overcoming it. The only 
instance of the Trade Spirit manifested in immediate 
alliance with the Church itself, cited by our Author, 
emanated from a Member of the Church of England, and 
is only incidentally alluded to in another connection. It 
is that unfortunate defence of the Establishment by 
Sydney Smith, that some high prizes were necessary to 
lure men of family and ambition into the Church, and 
that, by this lottery scheme, worldly dignity was secured at 
the cheapest cost. The strongest example of the pervad- 
ing taint of the Trade spirit in English life is the uzmoral 
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character of the connection between employers and all! 
classes of employed. Dependents and servants perform 
services and receive wages. It is a system of exchanges. 


It simply belongs to what Whately calls the Science of 


Catallactics, and Christian intercourse and spiritual bro- 
therhood are not recognized in the matter. Our Author 


makes a just distinction here: the economical relations of 


labour and capital are beyond the control of the em- 
ployer; but his moral relations to his people depend 
entirely upon himself; and the intercourses of service pro- 
vide him with the opportunity of manifesting the spirit 
that is in him, of doing fraternal work. 


“ Because the rate of wages rises or falls with the demand or 
supply of labour in the market, it is too generally taken for granted, 


that the condition of his workpeople is in no respect a matter of 


special concern to their employer. And yet, surely, they who make 
their wealth by the unceasing industry of other men might, without 
any transgression of economical laws, recognise in those men the 
rights and claims of humanity. A soul duly impressed with a 
sense of responsibility might determine upon, a sympathising heart 
might plan, a vigilant eye and a liberal hand might execute, not a 
few projects of systematic benevolence, calculated to smooth the 
rugged path of toil, to enlarge the circle of its enjoyments, to aid it 
in misfortune, to reward persevering merit, and to diffuse through 
the factory, the workshop, the mine, or the farm, a sentiment of 
oneness in nature between the master and the men. Christian 
principle has here a most favourable opportunity for displaying 
itself to advantage—and occasionally it does so. I have witnessed 
instances of it—heart-cheering instances—and hence I am not to be 
told that it is the mere dream of an amiable enthusiasm. | believe, 
too, such instances are fast multiplying—but as yet it must, I fear, 
be conceded, they are comparatively rare.”—P. 329. 








The opportunity which a life of Business affords for the 
natural and healthy exercise of the religious spirit, with 
the evil of its neglect, is admirably put. 


“The absence of a ruling religious motive in the prosecution of 
trade has been akin to the want of common intelligence in the man, 
who instead of drinking from the stream which flows at his feet, 
should put his head into it, and then wonder why an agent so destruc- 
tive of life should be permitted to exist in such abundance. Who 
can marvel at the sickliness of piety in our day? How was it 
possible for it to have been otherwise than sickly? It has cut off 
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from itself almost the entire scope appointed for its development— 
and, as a delicate man who keeps his chamber, and sends his ser- 
vant to do everything required to be done out of doors, loses more 
and more of his own energy daily, and sees his menial obtaining it, 
so, religious purpose confining itself to religious engagements, and 
employing worldly purpose in worldly affairs, is doomed not only to 
grow weaker, but to see its inferior become hardier and _ stronger. 
This comes of making Christianity a branch of duty, instead of the 
universal motive to it. We take the children’s bread and give it to 
the dogs.” 


Mr. Miall has a Chapter on the Social and Political hin- 
drances to the success of the Churches. These are abject 
wretchedness, incessant toil, blank inaccessible ignorance, 
and political religionism. There is a class amongst us that 
has not experience of that condition of common decency 
and physical soundness, out of which the spiritual instincts 
are developed. They have not reached that stage of the 
animal man when the spiritual is born. This class is 
powerfully, we fear truly, described. 

“ It may be safely laid down that there are positions of physical 
depression and degradation which disqualify human nature for the 
appreciation of the Gospel. Men exiled by want from the sympathy, 
and even the notice of the great mass of their fellows—driven to 
subsist precariously and scantily on garbage—clothed in rags, loath- 
some both to sight and smell—preyed upon by vermin—herding for 
shelter in dark damp cellars, or dilapidated and filthy garrets, or, 
still worse, packed nightly in nakedness, body to body, along the 
noisome dormitories of cheap lodging houses—to whom the next 
wretched meal is always an uncertainty—in whom a sense of clean- 
liness can scarcely ever, by any chance, have been realized—whose 
mode of life precludes order, comfort, prudence, reflection—who live 
half their time in an atmosphere of poison—who cannot, if they 
would, escape close and familiar contact with obscenity and vice— 
devoid of all moral motive, because divorced from hope, and denuded 
of self respect—men in this frightful abyss are, as a class, as much 
below the immediate reach of the gospel, as the better tended cattle 
that are driven to the shambles. And to the shame of philanthropy 
in our land be it spoken, these festering heaps of misery have gone 
on until just lately, increasing in bulk, unnoticed by society, until 
they comprehend hundreds of thousands of individuals. Their num- 
bers alone might well alarm us—but there is something more appal- 
ling than their numbers. Out of this slimy bed of physical destitu- 
tion rises perpetually a pestiferous moral exhalation dangerous to all 
other classes of socicty—most dangerous to those immediately con- 
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tiguous to it. Swarms of thieves, trained from infancy to their 
business of plunder, and of prostitutes turned nightly into our tho- 
roughfares to ply their deadly seduction, carry with ‘them the taint 
of demoralization into all the other sections of the social body. That 
physical wretchedness which we have selfishly allowed to accumu- 
late, passing by it, like the Levite, on the other side of the road, 
avenges itself upon our supineness and neglect, by permeating the 
entire mass of uplying humanity with a moral typhus, perilous to 
every family in the land, and carrying into not a few the germ of 
death.— What can Christianity do with this terrific mass of rotten- 
ness? Ragged Schools and ragged Kirks are admirable institu- 
tions in their way—but alone they will never Christianize this region 
of the shadow of death. Most efficient they are as pioneers of be- 
nevolence into the heart of this matted jungle of poverty, ignorance, 
vice, and crime—but they are pioneers only. They may heroically 
carry religious truth into the haunts of desperation—but religious 
truth cannot well abide there. The spiritual man must be in some 
measure, at least, contemplative, and contemplation asks privacy— 
but with the class to which we refer there is scarcely a possibility of 
retirement. In order to religious emotions there must be some main- 
tenance of self-respect—but self-respect cannot linger amidst the dirt, 
brutality, and hopelessness, the vicious and polluting sights and 
sounds of scenes like these. The culture of piety requires a frequent 
reference of the mind and heart to God, in his works and word— 
but here almost all the facts met with are embodiments, not of the 
divine but the human, and radiate not purity but corruption.” 


We refer to Mr. Miall’s painful pictures of over toil and 
popular ignorance, only to express our regret that he closes 
them by saying, that he deprecates the intervention of Go- 
vernment in the matter. Does he deprecate the intervention 
of the people of England in the matter? Does he deprecate 
the people of England doing upon system, and with com- 
bined resources, and unity of method, what individually, 
upon his own showing, in the past they have not done,—and 
what, in the future, there seems no more reasonable proba- 
bility that they willorcan do? Has not the result of indi- 
vidual efforts and supplies been long enough looked to and 
waited for? What is Mr. Miall’s own powerful description 
of existing vice, ignorance, and animalism, but a judicial 
summing-up against it, an awful finding of its miserable 
and hideous insufficiency ? Yet he closes with begging that 
the system, or rather no-system, which has had such re- 
sults, may not be interfered with. He still trusts in volun- 
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taryism, after writing its condemnation. Nor is the use 
that is made of the word ‘Governmeut’ in this connec- 
tion quite ingenuous. Are the people of England, when 
applying by their collective voice, and their constitutional 
methods of self-government, a competent remedy to enor- 
mous social evils, unmanageable by efforts of a random na- 
ture and conducted on a smaller scale, a mere nose of wax 
in the fingers of cabinet ministers to be twisted as they 
please? What can be more insidious than the employment 
of the word ‘Government,’ to stir the political prejudices 
and passions that have so unhappily been enlisted in this 
question, and have so successfully impeded the great work 
of National Education? Who ever dreamed of consigning 
the people to the Government, to be drilled and educated 
according to their notions? Who ever complains of the 
Government for bringing criminals to justice, or sending 
letters through the post? Has England no constitutional 
method of redeeming herself from destruction by a Na- 
tional Decree,—without being told that she is pitifully in 
the hands of the Government? Isthe Nation giving legal 
expression to its purposes, the Government? Assuredly it 
is,—but not in the sense insinuated, as if the executive 
were our masters. This kind of language (we do not now 
refer to Mr. Miall, but to a party he has countenanced) is 
only an appeal to hidden passions which, as obstructives, 
more than serve the purposes of truth and reasoning. 
Under political religionism our Author includes all at- 
tempts to dispense Christianity through institutions devised 
and upheld by the State. The Church of England has 
latterly been affording rich opportunities for one of Mr. 
Miall’s tastes, principles, and power, to select varied 
sketches of her dissensions, corruptions, inconsistencies, 
and insufficiencies. The pictures are for the most part 
not overdrawn, though they have a colour from the artist’s 
hand—but the most ample, and conspicuous, condemna- 
tion of the Church of England does not close the question. 
Because our present Establishment is manifestly unjust in 
principle, in spirit anti-national, and in practice mischiev- 
ous, it does not follow that there are no beneficent provi- 
sions for religious life and culture which a People may 
constitutionally adopt.—The great body of the Clergy are 
said to be drawn into the Church through inducements 
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that are not spiritual. The great impediment in village 
districts to any irregular effort to save the people is said to 
be the authorised clergyman, the parish priest. The effect 
on the popular mind of sacerdotal claims is thus repre- 
sented :— 


“If upon the serving of a summons to a besieged fortress, to 
open its gates to lawful authority, it should appear that there are 
two parties insisting in the name of their sovereign, upon prompt 
compliance with his demand, one of whom, however, warned the 
besieged that they alone had authority to receive submission, and that 
the fulfilment of the terms offered could not be guaranteed by any 
but authorized servants of the Crown, is it not certain that the moral 
impression likely to be made upon the insurgents by the offer vouch- 
safed them, would be suspended until some decision had been arrived 
at as to which of the parties before the gates of the fortress repre- 
sented the supreme authority ? and would it not be probable that 
doubts would occur whether either the one or the other could make 
good their professions? Some such result as this is produced by 
the distinction set up between an authorized and an unauthorized 
ministry. The reluctant will which a sympathizing and hearty 
exhibition of Divine forgiveness might have gained, is called upon 
to determine in the first instance a question of apparently rival pre- 
tensions—a question, too, in the discussion of which some of the 
most unlovely of human qualities must need come into prominence 
— and there cannot be a reasonable doubt that, in myriads of in- 
stances, the interposition of this inquiry has acted like a breakwater 
against the subduing force of God’s manifestation of liis merey, 
and in myriads of others has operated to obtain, in the place of a 
childlike and unsophisticated surrender of the whole being to the 
moral government of God, an act of partizanship having more regard 
to the pretensions of the herald, than to the character of the tidings 
which he came to announce.” 


Hence come ritual religion and regard to holy orders on 
the part of those attached to the Establishment by edu- 
cation and habit ; total indifference on the part of the 
neglected many; and a vulgar distaste for unauthorized 
teaching, a sensitive shrinking from dissent, on the part of 
all those rich and respectable, who are somewhat ambitious, 
but whose position in society is not very clearly established. 

In the face of this whole state of things, Mr. Miall 
exposes the platitude of offering Christianity as_ the 
rcmedy. Most true: but that is just the difficulty. It 
is the absence of Christianity that is deplored. And the 
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question is, how is it to get life and operation? No one 
doubts that if men were Christians all would be right. 
But how in the condition of our people, are you to get 
them to become Christian? When men become Chris- 
tian their souls have flowered—but with multitudes the 
living seed is not in their hearts, and the soil will not 
receive it. 

* As arule, and speaking of classes rather than of every indivi- 
dual of which the class may consist, we are bold to say that people 
huddled promiscuously together, and crowded as our lowest poor 
into filthy domiciles, cannot be made religious—that people strained 
with unintermitting toil, exhaustive of all elasticity of body and mind, 
cannot be brought to take an active interest in moral truths—and 
that people who have surrendered themselves to political religionism 
cannot be influenced by a gospel which they take care shall never, 
if they can help it, come across them for consideration. It may be 
very well, and it seems very pious, to say, ‘ Preach the Gospel—go 
on preaching the gospel—that, after all, is the only way to recover 
lost souls.’ But preaching the gospel in England, every body 
knows, would not be the way to save souls in New Zealand—in 
order to this, there must be, not preaching only, but preaching 
within the hearing, and in the language of those who are to be rege- 
nerated. Physical obstacles must be overcome by physical means— 
political obstacles by political means. For the purpose of the New 
Zealanders, he would, in the outset, best meet the necessity of the 
case, not who could preach the gospel in England, but who could 
steer a ship to the antipodes, aud who could master the language, 
and adapt himself to the habits, of the natives. So with regard to 
our own poor, and our politically prejudiced, what is wanted is, that 
the distance between us and them should, in the first place, be con- 
quered, ‘The hindrances in the way, so far as they are concerned, 
are of as immovable character by direct religious agency, as if they 
were geographical . . . . . When will they [Christian professors] 
get clear of the childish error, that religious acts are only acts per- 
formed by religious means; or come to know that any act, whether 
it be prayer to God, or street-cleansing for men, whether it be argu- 
ing away a prejudice of infidelity, or removing a tax upon oppressed 
but patient industry—every act which is done from a religious 
motive, and with a view to religious ends, is as much an offering of 
affectionate and faithful homage to the Saviour, as if it had taken 
the most spiritual form, or had been presented in the most solemn 
worship ?”—P. 399. 


Accordingly foremost among our Author’s remedial sug- 
gestions, is the removal of all external obstructions to the 
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vis medicatrix of vital Christianity. He asks, first and 
almost solely, for circumstances in which the souls of 
men may be impregnated with religious life. Not that 
his reliance is on circumstances, but on spiritual vitality— 
only there are outward conditions that have the power of 
suppressing this, and that render the soul inaccessible to 
the gospel. The tardy success that has attended Chris- 
tianity would seem to show that, however in itself well 
fitted, by the views of God it presents, to draw the minds 
of men into sympathy and union with His character and 
intentions, there must be some signal defect in the mode 
of its administration ;—that though an energy of God to 
save souls by showing the righteousness of faith to faith, 
some disastrous element of weakness and failure belongs 
to the manner and the instruments of its application. 
Mr. Miall affirms, and who can deny it, that a nobler, 
a diviner style of Religion must be manifested in the 
persons of Christian men before Christianity can repeat 
again its first triumphs over the spiritually dead. A more 
faithful image of Christ in living men would work the 
old wonders. This is true: but how are these personal 
powers to be provided? Spiritual influence can indeed 
work all miracles ; there are no limits to what is possible 
to it. A word, a look, a tone, an impression of good- 
ness received from itself, are energies of God for the 
conversion of men that are not subject to any calculation. 
But who can furnish these living Instruments ?—It is no 
small matter, however, clearly to perceive that our hope is 
not machinery, nor dead means however industriously plied, 
— but in the power of living spirits,—and that as the 
fullest image of God must have the most power to awaken 
divine sentiments in man, only those who live, and act, 
and speak in Christ’s spirit can reproduce his energy, and 
draw men’s souls by an attraction kindred to his. It is 
much to see the false dependence on Propositions, and 
Creeds, and means of Grace, cast away, whilst unbounded 
Faith is expressed in all living representatives of God him- 
self. Such a Faith, earnestly held and nobly uttered, is 
itself a foundation for new hopes of Christianity and man ; 
and for those Churches one of whose servants worthily 
proclaims it. Personal intercourse, of the freest kind, 
between the religious and the non-religious is Mr. Miall’s 
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main reliance for mighty changes. He does not devise 
any system of means for this result; but the principle is 
all important, and he has done good service in showing 
that in it alone is our hope. To the existing Churches he 
recommends a more lively interest in man, in the earthly 
man, to break up the fallow of men’s souls by sowing in 
them any seeds of good. 


“‘T have no pet project to recommend. What might be suitable 
for one vicinity, may be simply ridiculous for another. This village 
may stand in need of something which it would be preposterous to 
propose for that town—this city may require very different remedial 
measures from that hamlet. Here, water may be needed—there, 
drainage ; here, improved dwellings—there, baths and wash-houses; 
here, education—there, books. <A wise solicitude for man’s welfare, 
here and hereafter,—which the Churches profess to feel, might, in 
my judgment, do worse than exercise itself in looking round with 
an inquiring eye, marking the most copious source of suffering 
within reach: devising some expedient for its removal, and making 
energetic efforts to secure and organize, and apply that assistance 
which promises most effectually to compass the object. All this 
kind of work, it may be said, may be done, and yet leave men spi- 
ritually just where they were. This is a mistake. They are xof 
where they were, any more than Manchester is in relation to the 
metropolis where it was prior to the construction of a railway 
between them. Literally, it is true, Manchester has not changed 
places, but really, instead of being at a travelling distance of twenty 
hours from London, it is brought within five. And literally it may 
be the fact that temporal advantages wrought out for men by the 
activities of the religious world would not produce the smallest 
actual approach of their minds to the truth of the gospel—but really, 
they render those minds much more accessible by the gospel, much 
more susceptible to its healing influences. A striking display of 
care for man’s interests is a sure method of gaining man’s sym- 
pathy. Why should not every Church be anxious to exhibit this 
care? Why, if it is so, should it not show such care where, when, 
and how, it will be best understood and appreciated? What 
organization of believers would not rejoice in the increase of its 
moral influence which would accrue from the possibility of men 
pointing to some beneficial achievement, and saying, ‘This we owe 
to the energy and agency of such and such a religious Society ?” 
And if the Churches might legitimately rejoice in the issue, why 
might they not as legitimately find delight in employing the means 
to secure it? More than five-sixths, probably, of the happy pro- 
posals which are approved of by Society, are abortions, because no 
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one steps forward to give them practical effect. If the British 
Churches were on the watch for usefulness and influence, might 
they not cherish and nurse such proposals into strength enough to 
make their own way, and fulfil their own ends? .... The 
Churches would lose nothing of their spirituality in such increased 
attention to temporal affairs, so long as their own motive and end 
were spiritual—and they would gain an amazing accession to their 
moral power—their ability to attract, to win, and to reward, popular 
confidence.” —P. 439. 


We have confined ourselves to the humble office of 
giving some account of the contents of Mr. Miall’s earnest 
and suggestive work. At atime when the Establishment 
is clothing herself in the garments of foolishness, the 
paltry rags of priesthood, and bringing contempt upon 
herself by pretensions that have as little relation to any 
thing real as sick men’s dreams, it is something to hear so 
deep a voice from the bosom of orthodox dissent,—pleading 
on behalf of practical and vital Religion, of spirit and truth, 
in opposition to all that comes short of the inward union 
of our souls with God,—a pleading for Christianity as the 
religion of Life, with a fitting scorn for all that is only 
ecclesiastical, ritual, sacerdotal, or speculative. Would 
that, in the exposure and degradation of the Establishment, 
the other British Churches were in a condition to instruct 
her by example, in the performance of her noblest work, 
that of worthily representing the Faith, feeding the Devo- 
tion, expressing the Worship, and teaching the earthly 
Duties of the British People ! 





























Art. V.—LETTER AND SPIRIT. 


Letter and Spirit: a Discourse on Modern Philosophical 
Spiritualism, in its Relation to Christianity. By 
Robert Vaughan, D.D. London: 1849. 


Tus discourse was delivered before the ministers and 
delegates of the Congregational Union. The audience 
was choice; the subject, great; the preacher, eminent: 
and the hearer,—still more, the reader,—might rea- 
sonably expect a thoughtful contribution towards the set- 
tlement of a deep and intricate question. He will be 
disappointed. Should he already be in Dr. Vaughan’s 
state of mind,—alarmed at the freedom with which the 
outward authority of Scripture is often treated, and 
startled by the tones of a Christian piety apart from the 
reputed essentials of Christian dogma,—he will find vigor- 
ous expression here given to his own disturbed feelings 
and offended attachments. Should he, on the other 
hand, be in any sympathy with Theodore Parker or 
Francis Newman, or even J. D. Morell, he will experience 
the peculiar style of cruel candour distinctive of pulpit 
polemics; being first mildly coaxed into the preacher’s 
hands, and then sharply beaten. But should he be an 
earnest thinker, needing real guidance between these two 
directions, he will receive no help, unless he can extract 
it from this riddle, which contains the substance of the 
sermon,—that he must take doth paths, and for that end 
never quit the prea¢her’s one. ‘‘ You must believe nothing 
against the spirit: you must believe everything according 
to the letter: which may be easily done, by just accepting 
the letter as the rule for the spirit.” 

The object of Dr. Vaughan is to counteract the im- 
fluence of the writers just named, by assailing a position 
common to them all, viz. that we are “to subject every- 
thing religion may be supposed to include, to the test 
of an intuitive susceptibility or power of the mind, which, 
quite apart from the ordinary lights of the understanding, 
is held to be our great denominator in respect to all 
religious truth, and all certainty in relation to it.” This 
“dreamy theory” (the “ Religion of the Spirit”) he re- 
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gards as an extravagant reaction against the “ Religion 
of the Letter,’—the “ superstition which looks more to 
documents, institutions, observances, than to any of those 
realities which are among the necessary elements of an 
inward and spiritual life.’ He undertakes to weigh the 
good and evil of both these opposite tendencies, and to 
find the point of equilibrium where they combine in a 
partnership of wisdom. 

If Dr. Vaughan had fulfilled this promise; if he had 
adjusted the claims of the inward Soul and the outward 
Book ; if he had shown how the one is to be the judge 
without ceasing to be the disciple of the other,—to im- 
pose on it conditions and yet be ruled by it as a law ;— 
he would have relieved the religion of the age from one 
of its most oppressive embarrassments. The problem is 
in truth the ecclesiastical form of the great struggle 
between Idealism and Realism,—between the rights of 
subjective consciousness and those of objective tuition. 
As, in the doctrine of Perception, the question is raised, 
whether the mind spontaneously provides Space as a con- 
dition for apprehending Body, or from experience of Body 
learns the lessons of Space; as, in the logic of the natural 
Sciences, it is doubted, whether our thought throws out 
the law of Causation upon phenomena, or gathers it from 
them; as, in ethical Philosophy, there is a controversy, 
whether the sense of Obligation indigenously springs from 
reflection on our own acts, or is imported into us by 
observation of the acts of others:—so, in Religion it is 
asked, how far the native faiths of our purer mind are 
to bear authority, and how far we are depeudent on the 
historical testimony of physical miracle, and the propo- 
sitions of a verbal revelation. This last question cannot 
be discussed, any more than the others, without carrying 
the research pretty deep into the constitution of human 
nature, so as to determine the precise relation of the 
faculties to one another and of all to their outward oppor- 
tunities. Whoever contends for intuitive apprehensions 
of divine truth supposes the mind spontaneously active ; 
whoever denies them, conceives of it as merely receptive. 
He who never doubts a faith to be true which he feels 
to be holy, places his understanding at the disposal of 
moral sentiment and affection: while he who cannot own 
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it as holy till witnesses have proved it to be true, post- 
pones the suggestions of conscience to the intellectual 
estimate of probabilities. A different conception of the 
mind’s action, and a different ranking of its several 
powers, evidently lie at the bases of these contrasted 
theories ; and a discussion which does not sink to these 
foundations must remain without result; superficially ex- 
hibiting an antipathy which it cannot radically resolve. 
Our author’s unconsciousness of this renders his whole 
treatment of his subject loose and unsatisfactory. 

The very problem on which he is engaged is so un- 
steadily conceived as to fluctuate with almost every state- 
ment. The antithesis of “letter and spirit” is employed 
chiefly to contrast intuitive with testimonial authority in 
matters of religion; and the rivalry between these two 
sources or antecedents of faith is the main topic of dis- 
cussion. But on one page {p. 1) “the letter” is defined 
to mean “the ¢ruth which our Lord taught,” and “the 
spirit” to be “ that condition of our spiritual nature which 
is the natural resu/t of Christian truth.’ On another 
(p. 5), “ the letter” becomes “the Church system to which 
a man has given his adhesion ;” “the spirit,’—‘“ the cha- 
racter he has realized.” On a third (p. 6) the opposition 
lies between “the form of godliness” and “the power of 
it.” On a fourth (p. 10) “the state of a man’s soul 
towards the object of religion” is given as the true de- 
finition of the word “ spirit :” “this,” we are told, “is our 
Lord’s meaning in the text” (John vi. 63); yet is not 
“its strictly evangelical signification!” In short, the 
preacher’s ideas, directed only by the metaphor of his 
text, visit irregularly anything to which that metaphor 
applies; contrasting now the Pharisee and the Mystic; 
and now opposing orthodoxy to deism. Habitually he 
employs the word “ spirit” to denote the moral affections 
produced by faith; and not, as his argument requires, the 
moral affections producing it. 
forbids all durable result. 

And even where the question under consideration is 
rightly presented, the method adopted for its determi- 
nation can produce no conviction. Recourse is had 
exclusively to the argument of promise and threat: the 
reader is to be frightened or enticed into his conclusions 
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by a picture of what must become of him, if he will not 
believe according to the approved pattern. “ Beware how 
you trust to any moral and spiritual evidence, or you will 
find yourself a Deist! Let nothing slip from the authen- 
ticity and infallibility of Scripture, or your Christianity is 
gone!” It may be so: but how does this help me to 
any new light, or resolve any devout scruple? As well, 
and with injury scarcely more coarse, might you urge ; 
“Take heed how you believe about the Atonement, or 
you will lose your salary! Think discreetly on the 
matter of religious education, or your party will disown 
you!” The sanctified and conscious effrontery with 
which the Tractarians have pressed this meanest of argu- 
ments can surprise no one who knows the contempt with 
which they regard human nature, and their despair of 
attaining objective truth. But such a weapon is too 
vulgar for such a hand as Dr. Vaughan’s; and we are 
astonished that he condescends to touch it. Is our faith 
then without positive grounds, that we must be hunted 
into it as a mere refuge from worse evils? Are there 
no first truths in religion, to which our schemes may be 
referred for legitimation, and our errors for detection ? 
Or are we to determine our position by shrinking and 
avoidance, to believe by repulsion, to worship by fear? 
We confess to an abhorrence,—instinctive or otherwise,— 
of this argument from consequences: we believe the re- 
sort to it to be an infallible mark of a sceptical age: and 
no conservative airs can beguile us from the persuasion 
that, where it is used, the orthodoxy which it defends has 
become an empty habitude, and the root of genuine faith 
been cut. Whoever applies to us such an instrument of 
conversion not only fails to convince us, but makes us 
aware that he is unconvinced himself. This may easily 
be without any moral insincerity. The stages through 
which an age or an individual mind passes in a change of 
faith are gradual, and many of them unconscious of their 
tendency ; and the appeal to consequences, so habitual in 
the present day, is one of the last struggles of a yet pos- 
sible sincerity. 

This impression is not removed, when we attempt to 
define from this Discourse Dr. Vaughan’s own theological 
position, in relation to the question of internal and ex- 
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ternal authority in religion. He appears to us not to 
know clearly where he stands; but to say and unsay, 
to concede and retract; to attack opponents for pro- 
positions indistinguishable from his own; and applaud 
doctrines at variance with the data he supplies. For in- 
stance: he says,— 


“We readily admit that there are certain religious ideas and sen- 
timents that may be said to be common to the race, and that will 
perish ouly as man shall perish. These ideas, and the impulses 
natural to them, have their place at the root of all religion 
In a word, it is not more clear that man was born to see the light 
and breathe the air, than that he was born to be religious. But if 
this be true, it cannot belong to revealed religion to contravene 
these tendencies, or to act independently of them. It may bea 
part of its office to correct and elevate them, but it must be itself 
in substantial agreement with them——must, in fact, be founded 
upon them. We go one step further, as consequent on this ad- 
mission. It is not enough that documents, regarded as containing 
a revelation, should be to all appearance genuine ; the contents of 
the supposed revelation must not be at variance with the moral 
nature of man, rightly interpreted, nor with the known facts of the 
divine government. ‘This distinction between the external and the 
internal proofs of Christianity is old as the literature of Christian 
evidence ; and we are not disposed to attempt any vindication of 
the language employed by some eminent orthodox disputants in 
which they seem wholly to overlook this fact. It is not true, in 
our humble judgment, that the authority of the documents being 
once settled, in so far as the moral evidence derivable from history 
may be expected to settle it, we have henceforth nothing to do but 
to receive the contents of the documents unhesitatingly, however 
much at issue they may seem to be with what may be known of the 
Divine nature through other channels, or with what we feel to be the 
unalterable laws of our own nature. On the contrary, we have to 
do, as responsible agents, with the matter of which a supposed 
revelation may consist, as certainly as with the evidence by which 
it may be attested.”—P. 10-12. 


Now if this concession means anything, it surely allows 
that the moral sentiments are to be used upon the con- 
tents of a supposed revelation, in the same way as the 
understanding upon the sources of its documents; and 
that as the latter is competent to test the extrinsic evi- 
dence, the former is no less “ certainly” competent to 
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test the intrinsic spiritual truth. We have something 
else to do,—it is acknowledged,—than “to receive the 
contents of the documents unhesitatingly.” What else 
then, unless to judge of the contents, by criteria treasured 
in our own highest reason and affections? If, in spite 
of their credentials, we are not to take them on trust, how 
can we proceed a step further but under the guidance 
of our own religious sentiment? Is not that sentiment 
then a “ test of truth or falsehood in a religion?” Yeta 
few pages later Dr. Vaughan says— 


“The evidence which should establish a religious authority of 
any kind or degree in a dook, must of course be fatal to the abso- 
lute authority claimed for religious sentiment in the mind. Hence 
the tendency of this whole school to depreciate all the forms of 
‘historical proof,’ in relation to this subject. Hence their solici- 
tude to draw the Christian away from this ground—to bring him 
to admit that the proper test of the truth or falsehood of a religion 
lies, after all, not in anything historical, outward, or written, but 
in the sentiment of the mind—in the conviction and feeling of 
man’s moral nature. ‘The Christian being once so far seduced as to 
make this concession, resting his argument on half the basis proper 
to it in place of the whole, all that is distinctive of Christianity 
is then readily explained away, and the residuum is a_ philoso- 
phical deism under a Christian name. The pride of our pseudo- 
spiritualism cannot brook a rival. Man must have all his needed 
resources from himself. He must be equal to his own destiny. 
The word within him must be the only diving word, the word 
without him must be the dead letter.’ —P. 20. 


We submit that our author has himself made the very 
concession which he here denounces. He granted to 
“religious sentiment” the “ authority” he is now so 
eager to withdraw. It is vain to plead that its authority 
was not to be “absolute,” or to supersede its “ rival.” 
There is no rivalry, and can be none, between historical 
criticism as to the age of books, and moral intuition as to 
internal sanctity of sentiments. The object-matters to 
which they apply themselves as criteria are perfectly dis- 
tinct; and each power is independent, within its proper 
sphere, of interference from the other. We cannot, on 
the one hand, decide by moral sentiment whether Mat- 
thew’s gospel was written in Hebrew; or, on the other, 
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prove by the testimony of ancient heretics and fathers, 
that “the pure in heart shall see God.” The two kinds 
of evidence, our author does not deny, must concur, in 
order to prove a Divine revelation. Each therefore has 
a veto upon the assertion of a revelation, and suffices to 
exclude it; though neither by itself is adequate to esta- 
blish it. This is all that is meant when “ historical 
proof” is depreciated in relation to Christianity. It is 
an apparatus that results in nothing, unless the seal 
and suffrage of the soul be added to the faith it recom- 
mends, 

The right which Dr. Vaughan claims for the human 
mind, to judge of the contents of a proffered revelation, 
we are also unable to reconcile with his doctrine of scrip- 
tural infallibility. ‘The idea of a revelation to be con- 
tained in a book includes,” he observes, “the idea of 
inspiration, that the truth recorded may be pure truth.” 
By what process of evidence does our author ascertain the 
presence of this unerring inspiration? Does he take it 
on trust, defore estimating the teachings thus conveyed ? 
Then what becomes of the trial to which, “as a respon- 
sible agent,” he is bound to submit “the matter of the 
supposed revelation?” Or does he accept it not till after 
this trial has been completed, and all the contents have 
proved satisfactory ? Then does he believe the Scriptures 
inspired because they are true, instead of owning them 
true because they are inspired. If the truth be a con- 
dition of the inspiration, all is granted that the “ spi- 
ritualist ” asks: if the inspiration is to be security for the 
truth, the contents must be taken on trust, and less is 
granted than Dr. Vaughan himself demands. Our author 
professes to be shocked that men should find in the Scrip- 
tures any inconclusive reasoning, or regard any of their 
various writers as capable of error. But of what service 
is the permission to judge of the matter of a book, if the 
verdict is to be thus bespoken, and we are prohibited to 
see anything imperfect ? 


“It is too commonly maintained, not only that we should 
regard the language, the whole literary character, and the natural 
science of the Bible, as of purely human origin, but that even in 
respect to moral and religious matters, the sacred writers should 
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not be viewed as secure from misconception — from degrees of 
error. On the contrary, it is said to be manifest that these writers 
could reason illogically, could fall into mistakes and differences 
about religious things, and were by no means superior to the cur- 
rent prejudices of their times. The best of them, accordingly, is 
to be received as being no more than substantially trustworthy. 

« Now let the authority of the Scriptures be once reduced to 
an affair of this defective and fragmentary kind, and of course that 
authority ceases to have any real existence. If the sacred writers 
may reason badly, and err even in respect to religious things, it is 
natural to ask—how am I to distinguish between the sound and 
the unsound in their reasonings, between the truth and the untruth 
in their statements? In this case, it must be obvious, the only 
authority left to settle these questions is our own mind—what 
to receive, what to reject, must be determined simply by our own 
sense of fitness. This sense of fitness, accordingly, comes to be 
our revelation—we have not, cannot have, any other. Each man 
becomes a Bible to himself, and the Bible external to himself pos- 
sesses no more authority than the Bible within him may be pre- 
pared to cede to it—that is, it possesses no real authority at all. 
Such is the natural history of our modern spiritualism.”—P. 22. 


Are we then to understand that our author,—in order 
that the authority of the Scriptures may not become de- 
fective and fragmentary,—does not choose tu see any 
difference between St. Matthew and St. John, any He- 
brew prejudice in St. Peter, any temporary logic in St. 
Paul? or, that having studied these writings freely as a 
literature, he can discover, by the critic’s ordinary tests, 
no trace of any such human features; and therefore holds 
them of infallible authority? Is he then prepared to 
stake the existence of revelation on this issue? and if 
he should meet, in the epistle to the Galatians, with a 
questionable argument, or find the Thessalonians in- 
structed in a mistaken hope, or read in Luke a prophecy 
of Christ’s return within the limits of that generation, will 
he throw his Christianity away? Does Dr. Vaughan 
think that believers in demoniacal possession were alto- 
gether “superior to the current prejudices of their times ?” 
Or will he avail himself of the saving clause by which 
he escapes the responsibilities of precise statement, and 
say, that errors of this kind are not “ about religious 
things ?”” The evangelist who declares ‘“ the devils knew 
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that he was Messiah,” and who supposed himself to be 
thus adducing a supernatural testimony to the divine 
office of his Lord, would have been surprised to learn that 
this was no “religious thing.” The apostle whose eye 
was fixed upon the near ragoveia, and who found his joy 
and crown in the theocratic prospect, would hardly have 
consented to degrade this faith into a mere secular hope. 
Wherever this idle distinction is drawn, it is invented for 
the mere purpose of evasion. Everything in the Bible 
has always been regarded, by its mere presence there, as 
being religious, wntil criticism has fastened on it some 
doubt: but as soon as it becomes incredible, it is suddenly 
discovered to have no relation to religion. To those who 
disbelieve it, it has none; but to its believers it was 
sacred as the doctrines that still remaim. This shifting 
line is as purely subjective as the “ sense of fitness” 
which, on that ground, our author charges with incom- 
petence; and is just as certain to surrender successive 
ingredients of Scripture, till each mind and each age “ be- 
comes a Bible to itself’ Dr. Vaughan asks, “ how am 
I to distinguish between the sound and the unsound in 
the reasonings of the sacred writers?” We can only do 
it, he replies, by the exercise of our own minds: and 
that he prohibits as an infidelity. It follows that we 
must not do it at all, but take the whole reasoning on 
trust and ask no questions. This, however, implies that 
we are forbidden to wnderstand the reasoning which Scrip- 
ture may spread before us. For no man can understand 
an argument without either feeling its force or failing 
to feel it; the successive propositions might possibly be 
taken on trust; but their logical sequence cannot be 
owned without being felt; nor can their logical inconse- 
quence be suppressed from the intellectual consciousness 
by any act of will, What then would our author recom- 
mend as the fit attitude of mind for the study of an 
apostolic argument? We had always supposed that who- 
ever reasons with us appeals, by the very act, to our 
understanding, and invites a judgment on what he says. 
But if we are forbidden to draw distinctions between the 
sound and the unsound, the reasoning is a mockery, and 
the appeal a snare. The very existence of ratiocination 
in the Scriptures is at variance with their plenary inspi- 
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ration and their use as infallible oracles: and when once 
the least infrmgement is allowed upon that plenitude of 
authority, there are nothing but degrees between Dr. 
Vaughan and his most obnoxious opponents. 

The appeal to the evidence of our moral and spiritual 
nature in matters of religion is egregiously misrepresented 
when described by our author as yie ‘ding the following 
rule: “ We are to receive Christianity as fr¢ om God, in the 
measure in which we see that it Micur have come from man, 
and OnLy in that measure” (p.17). Truth which touches 
the conscience and finds our highest nature, is not made 
human,—does not cease to be divine,—by simply entering 
our consciousness. It does not follow that, because we can 
recognise its worth when presented, we could originate it, 
if it were not. As well might you say, that because we can 
see the sunshine, we could make it: and that, since we are 
insensible to it till it falls upon our sphere and visits our 
eye, “ We receive it as from Heaven, in the measure in which 
we perceive that it mMicut have come from Earth, and oniy 
in that measure.” Dr. Vaughan, as often in the windings 
of this Discourse, supplies the proper answer and the just 
rebuke to himself, when he says, “ The capacity to see 
the reasonableness of a truth when reve: iled, is confounded 
with the capacity to discover that truth without the aid of 
a revelation. ‘The distinction here is so obvious that no 
philosopher should be pardoned for overlooking it.’ 

With these few criticisms we quit this little volume ; not 
attempting, with so slight a basis, to lay out sy stematically 
the great subject of which it treats. W ith some of the 
writers to whom he refers we have no sympathy of faith ; 
with others, only a very qualified accordance : but we think 
they all deserved a better answer. Had the matter of this 
Discourse been of a higher order, the manner would pro- 
bably have been less assuming and the style more re- 
strained within the limits of good taste. The preacher’s 
undeniable vigour degenerates continually into harshness 
and browbeating, and i impresses his readers more with the 
strength of his antipathies than with the depth of his con- 
victions. Dr. Vaughan is an accomplished man; but he 
wins our admiration more as an historian than as a 
polemic. 
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Art. VI.—NEW POEMS BY BAILEY AND 
BROWNING. 


1. The Angel World and other Poems. By Philip James 
Bailey, author of “ Festus.” London: W. Pickering. 
1850. 


2. Christmas Eve and Easier Day. A Poem, by Robert 


Browning. London: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
1850. 


Rexiciovs Poetry is in danger of falling into two opposite 
vices, either that of dying away in mere moral or theolo- 
gical dissertation, in which case it becomes “ dull and even 
dreary”’—or that of using the mysteries, and infinitude of 
a divine theme, merely to enhance the interest and 
heighten the picturesque effects of a vivid and scenic 
imagination. The latter fault arises commonly from two 
very distinct causes, either from want of moral reverence 
in intellects of great power and depth that delight in the 
excitement of wonder, though they have little of the spirit 
or humility of worship—a class of minds that have been 
conspicuous lately in this country as disciples of Mr. Car- 
lyle—or on the other hand, from the mere want of moral 
sensitiveness and discrimination, which makes them iden- 
tify physical things with spiritual, and represents the whole 
of religion to their minds according to the analogies of 
law and sensuous conceptions. All these faults are com- 
mon enough in the religious poetry and poetic prose of our 
own day. ‘The first of them simply makes a religious 
poem unreadable ; the second inexpressibly painful and 
repulsive to reverential minds ; the last makes it low-toned 
and disagreeable to all of higher perceptions. Mr. Bailey’s 
new work is so far an improvement upon “ Festus,” that 
he never wearies with mere moral and theologic prosing in 
the short poem before us; and though in one place he 
gives us a short abstract of the very transcendental views 
which Wisdom was unfortunately accustomed to inculcate 
on her pupils, as when she taught 
“The secret harmony of good and ill 
Which Being with existence reconciles 
In the mid axis of necessity ;” 
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yet he never troubles us with any very tedious reflections. 
In other respects he does not seem to us to be improved. 
The extreme richness of imagery remains the same, but 
there seems far less genuineness and earnestness of 
thought and feeling, and the utter spiritual poverty which 
is so often to be found in the religious poetry of the evan- 
gelical school is not concealed by the brilliant and too 
luxuriant ornaments of his style. In “ Festus,” as here, 
there was a keen appreciation and love of physical beauty, 
and a powerful delineation of a certain kind of unrefined 
character of a rather low moral order, but there was no 
dramatic power, and only that confused physical sort of 
thought which is forced upon aman of much ability by 
the constant necessity of self-defence in life. Where there 
is no imagery in “ Festus,” a well-regulated mind finds con- 
siderable exercise for the inalienable right of omission ; but 
while employed on an earthly subject, Mr. Bailey was 
much more genuine and at home than he is in this angel- 
world of preeternatural good and ill. Genuine Evangelical 
poetry is not pleasant on subjects of faith at all; at least 
when it passes beyond the mere depiction of guilt and 
penitence, its remedies are so gross, and its conceptions of 
purifying influences so unspiritual, and its tone of thought 
so shallow, that the whole beauty of poetry is destroyed 
by the poverty of the theme. It is only from natures 
rich in spiritual insight like Keeble, Montgomery, or Wes- 
ley, that we can draw pure religious poetry ; and even with 
them the physical analogies of the lower orthodoxy are 
often made too prominent. But to make a poem on the 
celestial natures above man in any sense a high work of 
art, requires a depth of spiritual insight and power of con- 
ception far beyond the aim of Mr. Bailey’s poem. The 
obvious danger is that of making a world very much 
brighter and more blessed, or, on the other hand, very much 
darker and more wretched than earth, without having cha- 
racters at all on a corresponding differe nce of scale ; so that 
the angels are likely to be kind, weak individuals, destitute 
of all reality,—mere forgiving phantoms in white, —and 
Heaven itself a brilliant scene of physical beauty and 
peace. Now this is the real way in which Mr. Bailey has 
gone astray. With all the brilliant metaphor of this poem, 
there is very little strength, depth, or reality of sentiment in 
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it, and in this respect it is, we think, inferior to “ Festus.’ 
There is nothing more disagre eable, and even approaching 
in its tendency to vulgarity, than this disposition in writ- 
ing of a spiritual world to show no appreciation of higher 
spiritual natures ;—than this betrayal, in fact, of a dispro- 
portion between the senses and the higher aspirations, so 
great, as to be satisfied to rest in the image of a brighter 
world, without spending any power in the conception and 
delineation of the higher life it should contain. It is the 
extreme difficulty of this task that has kept almost all 
poets from venturing on a sphere so tempting to a high 
and devout imagination, and it seems as though it were 
Mr. Bailey’s blindness, not his superiority to its difficulty, 
which has induced him to undertake it. “In Festus” there 
is at least one real human character, impulsive, powerful, 
imaginative, self-confident, pompous and coarse, carried 
into nearly every scene, and there is no sort of failure in 
its delineation. But here we have no re: ulity in character 

of any kind, and notwithstanding the brilliancy of its dress, 
the poem is felt to have no life; its peculiar theme only 
has the negative effect of suppressing the unrefinements 
and roughnesses of earth, without introducing any higher 
conditions of mind, and so, notwithstanding its orthodoxy, 
it is liable to the charge of a somewhat heathen tone, in 
entering on so sacred a subject without the exercise of a 
spiritual imagination, but only of physical fancy. It is 
exactly the absence of this defect which has given their 
immortality to the great works of Milton and “Klopstock, 
where the moral and spiritual thought and feeling which 
suggested the scenery, breathes through the poem, and 
the ‘beings are real beings, even though it be rather power 
and intensity of nature than any difference of kind, which 
removes them beyond the ordinary latitudes of human 
nature. Genuine poetry however of its kind, though not 
of the kind that the pretensions of the poem demand, 
there is here and there in this little volume, but it is only 
seldom that it is sufficiently connected with human want 
or feeling to elevate it above mere shining fancies. In the 
following passage, however, there is much be auty, though, 
as everywhere, too little simplicity — 


‘Among that heavenly race 
There dwelt two angel-sisters, nymphs divine, 
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The daughters of the Lord of gods and men, 
Star-dowered, light-portioned, forms full realised 
Of the Eternal Beauty. Yet how unlike 

Their nature and their loveliness; in one 

A soul of lofty clearness like a night 

Of stars, wherein the memory of the day 

Seems trembling through the meditative air— 
In whose proud eye, one fixed and ark-like thought 
Held only sway ; that thought a mystery : 

In one a golden aspect like the dawn— 
Beaming perennial in the Heavenly East— 

Of paly light; she ever brightening looked 

As with the boundless promise unfulfilled 

Of some supreme perfection ; in her heart 

That promise aye predestinate, always sure, 

Her breast with joy suffusing, and so wrought, 
Her sigh seemed happier than her sister’s smile ; 
Yet patient she and humble.” 


The description, too, of the effect produced by the love- 
liness and falsehood of the evil angels is not without con- 
siderable beauty :— 


‘No lack was there 
Of direful sign and portent ; chief was this 
Each day grew murker, for the light of Truth 
Suns those serenist firmaments ; and all 
The falsehoods each one uttered, lie by lie, 
Rolled into rings of darkness round their heads- 
* * * and still 
With gathering shades the stranger spirits grew 
Still lovelier, and, like light outletting flowers 
Glowed in the lengthening eve.” 


The introduction of the ‘ hugeous monster” (intended 
we suppose to impersonate Sin) with 100 heads, which 
speaks 10,000 tongues altogether, and is otherwise remark- 
able for his teeth and tail, is in the worst style of inflated 
grandeur. We need make no comment on the evangelical 
moral of this poem, because it is identical with that of 
“ Festus,” which was examined in a former Number: it is 
evidently written to defend the “purifying suffering of 
sin,” and the whole pseudo-evangelical scheme of regarding 
guilt as a wise contrivance of predestinating wisdom, 
as a man of straw set up by the divine Being, purposely 
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that He might have the glory of subsequently overturning 
it:— 


“Tn this, too, God permitted them success, 
And in far more, that at the close he might 
Their highest height o’ertop, and with the arms 
Of love, all-conquering, fling forth more supreme 
His thrice victorious standard.” 


Mr Bailey should avoid committing himself to moral 
and theological systems; his mind seems to have no 
intellectual subtlety and very little moral sensitiveness, 
so that the force of his character only leads him to throw 
himself with a very distressing fervour into the grossest 
forms of ethical and religious philosophy. There is nothing 
very remarkable in the few shorter poems, appended to 
the ‘“‘ Angel World; in the piece on Autumn, there 
are a few beautiful lines. 

Of Mr. Browning’s poem we have little to say: we only 
placed it at the he: ad of this article because it affords an 
instructive comparison with Mr. Bailey’s in arriving at any 
distinct views as to the peculiar mental characteristics of a 
poet. These new poems of Mr. Browning exhibit a higher 
intellectual power, a keener moral sensitiveness, and alto- 
gether a far more spiritual nature than Mr. Bailey’s : still, 
though they are far more religious, they are, as it seems to 
us, decidedly less poetical, thanthe “ Angel World.” ‘Christ- 
mas Eve” is written apparently with the intention of show- 
ing that Christ blesses by his presence all the churches that 
earnestly and in truth desire to follow and love him, from 
the Roman Communion down to the intellectual audie nce of 
a German rationalist, whatever be their errors, and yet that 
the eclectic principle i in religion is spurious and worthless, 
since the true faith lies in one view and in one only. In 
“Easter Day” he enters on the discussion of the relation 
between faith in Christ and moral acceptance with God, and 
connects the moral quality imvolved in faith with the 
intellectual fact of belief in this manner, that our doubts 
of the incarnation are mainly moral, arising from the 
feebleness of our own love, which renders it difficult, some- 
times impossible, for men to believe that the divine love 
could ever have been so infinite as to lead God to put on 
for our sakes man’s imperfect nature, and submit to the 
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sufferings and the sorrows of a mortal lot. We have no 
contest at present with Mr. Browning’s views, and only 
wish to speak of him in his character of a poet, and espe- 
cially of a religious poet. The only passages that could 
be thought to be poetical in these new poems are the 
descriptions of the moonlight night with the lunar rainbow 
and the appearance of the vision in the first poem ; and in 
the last, the description of the Aurora Borealis on the 
night before Easter Day. 


ae * And as I said 
This nonsense, throwing back my head 
With light complacent laugh, I found 
Suddenly all the midnight round 
One fire. The dome of Heaven had stood 
As made up of a multitude 
Of handbreadth cloudlets, one vast rack 
Of ripples infinite and black, 
From sky to sky. Sudden there went, 
Like horror and astonishment, 
A fierce vindictive scribble of red 
Quick flame across, as if one said 
(The angry scribe of Judgment) ‘ There— 
Burn it!’ And straight I was aware 
That the whole ribwork round, minute 
Cloud touching cloud beyond compute, 
Was tinted each with its own spot 
Of burning at the core, till clot 
Jammed against clot, and spilt its fire 
Over all heaven, which ’gan suspire 
As fanned to measure equable, — 
As when great conflagrations kill 
Night overhead and rise and sink, 
Reflected. Now the fire would shrink 
And wither off the blasted face 
Of heaven, and I distinet could trace 
The sharp black ridgy outlines left 
Unburned like network—then, each cleft 
The fire had been sucked back into, 
Regorged, and out it surging flew 
Furiously, and night writhed inflamed, 
Lill, tolerating to be tamed 
No longer, certain rays world-wide 
Shot downwardly, on every side, 
Caught past escape ; the earth was lit ; 
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As if a dragon’s nostril split 

And all his famished ire o’erflowed ; 
Then, as he winced at his Lord’s goad, 
Back he inhaled: whereat I found 
The clouds into vast pillars bound, 
Based on the corners of the earth, 
Propping the skies at top: a dearth 
Of fire i’ the violet intervals, 
Leaving exposed the utmost walls 
Of time about to tumble in 

And end the world.”’ 


The rest is for the most part either moral argument in 
doggerel verses of a very unharmonious kind, or descrip- 
tions of scenes and persons, often clever, but not by any 
means beautiful. Mr. Browning’s poetry is indeed alto- 
gether of a hard description, and shows, to use a distinction 
pointed out by Mr. Ruskin, more appreciation of the pictu- 
resque, than of the essentially beautiful and sublime: this 
is shown, we think, even in his ungraceful versification, which 
is totally devoid of melody and even smoothness, and yet 
is not ill adapted to bring out sharp distinctions and pointed 
contrasts. This is a fault which has increased upon him ; 
though his poetry has always been less genuine poetry 
than illustrated thought, or intellectual description of 
beautiful scenes. There is one circumstance which the 
comparison of all the greatest poets of the world forces 
more and more strongly upon us, that their peculiar power 
consists mainly in the perfect closeness with which their 
sentiments are bound up together in their_minds, so that 
while they are expressing one, they pass into another, and 
never call up a mere phase of human sentiment, but unite 
all the finest and most complex shades of feeling in the 
wonderful web of their full and glowing utterance. This 
we take to be the main characteristic of a poet; he passes 
directly from sentiment to sentiment, and illustrates one 
emotion through the medium of another, so as to touch at 
once all the varied springs of feeling that each object may 
excite in a human soul; and yet one tone of feeling may, 
and generally must, remain predominant; only while ordi- 
nary minds detect this alone, and strive to express it as if 
it were single and distinct, the poet passes by none of 
those minor accompaniments unconsciously present with 
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us, which “ fill up the melody, though scarce interpreting 
the thought.” In truth, it is the part of the poet to pre- 
sent, in living combination, the groups of sentiments which 
are roused, and, even more still, that ought to be roused 
in human minds towards objects of human interest ; and if 
we keep fast hold of this principle, we are convinced that it 
will explain a great proportion of the deficiencies and merits 
of poetical writers. No human sentiment, any more than 
chemical element, is ever found in the actual world uncom- 
bined; and to express and arouse the various clusters of 
sentiments, in their truest and purest living combinations, 
is the highest task of poetry. The highest poet seems to 
require not only the highest qualifications of every other 
human being, but, in addition to these, that peculiar cast 
of mind which binds up all the sensitive parts of his na- 
ture, physical, moral, and spiritual, in the most intimate 
union. This it is which distinguishes him from the artist, 
who has usually the finest sensitiveness in some particular 
power of perception, but in whom this fineness of faculty 
remains in itself, and does not take constant illustration 
from the neighbouring sentiments: the poet, in order to 
be the highest of his order, should have all the sensitive 
perceptions as fine and keen as artists of every class, and 
in addition, that intimate tie existing among them all 
which allows each to seek illustration and expression from 
the refined analogies of the others. 

Now this is the reason why we maintain, that though 
Mr. Browning’s mind seems intellectually and spiritually 
of a higher order than Mr. Bailey’s, the latter has far more 
of the poetic nature than the former. Mr. Bailey’s mind 
is of that kind, that all its finest sensitive faculties seem 
fused together so essentially, that one sentiment cannot be 
expressed without a similar expression of all those border- 
ing and minor feelings which really touch upon it in the 
human soul. Thus when he says— 


Ae . « « “one 
A soul of lofty clearness, like a night 
Of stars, wherein the memory of the day 
Seems trembling through the meditative air,” 


he combines in so wonderful a manner all the shades of 
feeling with which we regard that kind of clear sad nature, 
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and expresses so perfectly the real and close analogy be- 
tween them and the feelings excited by a quiet star-light 
night—and that, too, without making any harsh transition 
from persons to things, so beautifully does he impersonate 
the “ meditative air””—that the whole fulness of the actual 
sentiment (indeed more than the whole fulness of the sen- 
timent that any but a poet would have felt) comes flowing 
into the mind. Again, where he dgscribes the, jewels of 
the Queen as— 


‘ Now gleaming forth defiant, now reposed 
In silent capabilities of light,” 


the poetry is felt to consist in the spontaneous passage 
from the feeling excited by the mere visual beauty of light, 
to that higher sentiment felt towards the light that comes 
and goes with mental life, and moral agency. Indeed all 
Mr. Bailey’s sentiments seem linked together in that close 
alliance, that his poetry summons up and expresses at once 
not a single phase, but a various complexity of feeling, 
thus combining in language the numerous elements of 
emotion, and, by touching the various chords, calls out not 
single notes, but musical harmonies from the mind. All 
we complain of is, that the feelings he thus frequently 
touches are never among the highest; his hand never ap- 
proaches even the higher notes of moral sentiment and 
religious love; and in a poem professedly religious, we 
reach no higher tone of feeling than is afforded by the most 
ordinary experiences of human life. With Mr. Browning 
it is quite otherwise; there is true spiritual feeling and 
moral keenness in his poem; but his mind is more intel- 
lectual than Mr. Bailey’s, and he delineates isolated thought 
and sentiment without difficulty, but they have the cold- 
ness and unreality of mere phases of feeling, prominent 
phases perhaps, yet not the full expression of the whole 
seusitive nature. His thought does not apparently live 
inside but outside his affections, and when one of them is 
touched, the vibration does not pass on to the others with 
that facility which in truly poetic minds rouses into ex- 
pression SO many shades of sentiment at once; there seems 
to be (as indeed in all ordinary minds there is) some non- 
conducting medium which separates his various feelings 
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and affections, and his imagery is taken, especially in these 
latter poems, not from the natural analogies of related 
feelings, but from recollection of similar intellectual ideas. 
Poetry has been defined to be the “expression of the 
affections by means of the imagination ;” but this is not 
strictly true; it is the expression of some parts of our 
sensitive nature, with relation to, and through the ana- 
logies of, other sensations or affections. The detection 
of mere intellectual resemblances is one function of the 
imagination; yet to express the affections by such analo- 
gies is not poetical, but the contrary; this would be ¢dlus- 
tration and not poetical expression. Lord Bacon had a 
rich imagination, and yet his language, even when express- 
ing the affections, is seldom or never poetical: because his 
expressions arise not from the natural connection of asso- 
ciated or adjacent sentiments, but from the intellectual 
connection of associated ideas. Shakspere is everywhere 
admitted as the highest poet the world has ever seen; and 
yet his theme is not often, if ever, the highest possible ; 
there is perhaps searcely one character conceived in the 
highest tone of Christian and spiritual thought, in the 
whole of his dramas. Human beauty and perfection 
abound everywhere; spiritual perfection was not within 
the range of even his vast intellect. Yet what marks him 
as so essentially the poet, far above those with even higher 
aims, and higher nature, is that all his transitions are the 
natural movements of his mind amongst kindred sensations 
and sentiments, while for their power and fineness of per- 
ception, those sentiments are at least very near to human 
perfection. But for this very reason Shakspere never 
draws a man of absolute will, where the emotional changes 
are not supreme but subordinate ; it has often been noticed 
that the powerful characters of Shakspere owe the:r power 
to their strength of impulse and passion, not to mere com- 
manding volition; the éyxparje¢ of Aristotle was a character 
that even Shakspere did not understand. Perhaps no 
perfect poet could draw such a character faultlessly ; for 
the dramatic element in poetry is the overflow of the 
spontaneous part of our nature in its complexity, the tran- 
sition from feeling to feeling; and perhaps the conception 
of an absolutely perfect dramatist and poet is an impos- 
sible one, involving contradictory elements of character. 
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It is just on this account that Sir Walter Scott’s poetry is 
so poor and (in Mr. Ruskin’s sense) so merely picturesque 
as contrasted with what is essentially beautiful or sublime, 
namely, that his uature seems to have had none of this 
involution of sentiment as we may call it; he only de- 
scribed what he saw by a single sense or sentiment; and 
then to enhance the interest, he is obliged to seek out 
non-essential incidents, strange and grotesque collocations, 
vivid meeting-lines of different and disconnected feelings, 
which are called picturesque, rather because they rivet the 
attention by the novelty and wonder of their coincidence 
than because they are in themselves imaged forth as beau- 
tiful and fine. In this sense the picturesque is a combi- 
nation that may result from mere intellectual imagination, 
not from the imagination that is caused by inwardly asso- 
ciated emotions: and accordingly we often see that the 
most picturesque writers are nearly devoid of poetry. 
They conceive of new and startling combinations of forms, 
colours, sentiments, and thoughts, without being led to 
them by any inward connection of the feelings them- 
selves, and so they produce striking effects, and con- 
trasts, that are artificially artistic, and not a consequence 
of inward feeling. This is in a very great degree true of 
Mr. Browning; his poetry and his descriptions are pic- 
turesque, not beautiful; there are sharp divisions in his 
thought, and vivid outlines in his sensations, that give 
anything but the blended effect of true poetical de- 
scription, and yet his descriptions are vivid and striking. 
Mr. Ruskin is, on the other hand, a high example of one 
who describes natural beauty not with intellectual keen- 
ness, but by inward sympathy with the influences of the 
scene. The description of a scene in the Jura, in his 
Seven Lamps of Architecture,* is one of the most exqui- 
sitely poetical we have ever read; the thoughts fly after 
each other, not in the order of intellectual observation, 
but of closely-associated feelings ; and instead of the half- 
startled and novel interest with which we read a descrip- 
tion by Scott, we experience as we read, those strange mys- 
terious feelings that the actual presence of majestic natural 
beauty always excites. 

Keats, whose poetry is almost purely sensuous, still 


* Chap. vi. Lainp of Memory, § 1. 
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always writes under the influence of the natural associa- 
tions of fine senses, never from the analogies of intellec- 
tually associated thoughts ; and in Shelley, the charm may 
be always traced to the wonderful play of all the finer 
emotions in the ever-varied tints of his fascinating lyrics. 
Wordsworth too, so universally regarded as a poet of medi- 
tation, not of emotion, owes all his finest passages to the 
quiet and subtle transition from sentiment to sentiment 
secretly connected by some tie that we know not of: so 
that one is made to illustrate and shine upon another, and 
the scattered rays of different affections are brought to a 
focus in the scene or thought of which he sings. Thus 
what is the exquisite delight with which we turn to such 
lines as the following from his often wearying goodness of 
mind and calmness of thought, unless it be that here he 
weaves together many threads of the finest feeling into 
one beautiful web, while elsewhere he spins out a single 
sentiment, or drops the sensitive altogether for the mere 
intellectual nature :— 


‘“ The Stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 


oO 
5 


The mere fine expression of a single sentiment or sen- 
sation is not yet poetry, it is only beginning to be so; just 
as music is not yet music when only a single note has been 
struck ; but when many feelings are gathered together by 
the spontaneous affinities of the mind, or at the very least 
according to the same laws by which the spontaneous 
affinities might draw them together, and not by the mere 
intellectual effort of volition, then poetry may be said to 
arise. 

It appears easily from this view of Poetry what is the 
reason which makes it the tendency of the poet to imper- 
sonate or humanize the objects of nature and the world of 
thought: if that be the essence of poetry, to express the 
intimate connection of the sensitive faculties of the soul in 
their collective and simultaneous activity, yet in that well- 
ordered harmony which gives prominence to the highest, 
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and only calls in the lower sensations to add a fringe 
of brightness to the whole, then it is obvious that this end 
can fully be attained only wlien the object delineated is a 
person. Towards persons only, are the higher sentiments 
of the mind awakened, so that their various and transfi- 
guring presence must be lost, if the thoughts are fixed 
only on passive and lifeless things. And above all, a reli- 
gious poem gains all its beauty and grandeur from real- 
ising everywhere the divine personality: from regarding 
all the quiet brightness, and gentle shadows of life as 
unfolded from sentiments yet more mysteriously blended 
than those of man; and from throwing across all, that 
infinite shadow of power, which mingles even the pro- 
foundest trust with the sublimity of wonder, and softens 
the narrow intensity of earthly purpose, by revealing 
beyond its poor horizon that vista of diviner things which 
must unfix, at last, the gaze of the most downcast soul, 
and show the boundless spiritual world, in which it has 
been treading, unaware, its dangerous, though not un- 
guarded way. 
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Art. VIT.—RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


Ragged Schools: their Principles and Modes of Operation 
By a Worker. London: Partridge and Oakley, Pa- 
ternoster Row. 


In strange, gentle and hopeful contrast to the Latter-Day 
Pamphlets of Mr. Carlyle, appears this cheap little Book 
on Ragged Schools, by a Worker. Children who are 
brought up and taught, by those whom Nature constitutes 
their guardians and guides, to lie and steal, to be filthy 
and idle, are not criminals. They obey in this conduct 
the instincts of ambition and even duty. They are sub- 
jects of a Reformatory—punishment is only due when that 
has failed. As they have taken one set of notions that 
have been taught them, see if they will take another by 
teaching. ‘Thus the fit objects of restraint and _ severity 
will be distinguished from the unfit. But if ever there 
was a class of human beings, for whom a merely intellectual 
training is insufficient, this is the class. Simple schooling 
will only fit them for entering the higher ranks of their 
profession—render them more largely, powerfully mischie- 
vous. ‘There may be unwisely conducted ragged schools, 
then. The discriminating and Christian-hearted writer of 
this book is fully aware of this fact. 


“We know that unwise efforts to do good, do harm, unmixed 
harm it would be if the love which prompted them did not soften it : 
we are now fully assured that the abundant alms-giving of our an- 
cestors fostered the mendicity they would have destroyed ; and that 
the gigantic and costly efforts of our country to repress the slave- 
trade by armed force, are fearfully aggravating the evil ;—it is worse 
than useless to have zeal without knowledge, and we must try 
‘who loving best, can wiseliest love.’ ”’ 


But where, as in the course recommended in these pages, 
the miserable children are only taught reading and writing 
as one among several instruments of changing the current 
of their thoughts, habits and ambition—where they are 
led to imbibe a disgust for filth, and a shame of dishonesty, 
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when a new standard of honour and duty is created im 
their minds by a new code of morals—we cannot see how 
they can avoid returning at least a balance of good. Even 
the honest poor, living in the same neighbourhood, and 
paying for the education of their own children, must feel 
the benefit of benefitting these outcasts, and making them 
a little less fierce, a little less dirty, and a little less dis- 
honest: and must rejoice in the proximity to their own 
households and families being an improved one. No 
doubt therefore m doing something for the “ young scoun- 
drel-class,” we are doing much for the young honest-class, 
—and (a consideration that appears to occupy a conspic u- 
ous place in our tax-hating days) much also for the tax- 
paying class—as such. Mr. Burnall is here declared to 
have stated that the 18,000 prisoners in the prisons of 
Middlesex alone (1849) cost, on an average, first and last, 
£120 to £150 each. 


‘Why, then, will the public continue to support thieves, at a cost 
of £150 per annum, and the government to maintain them, if com- 
mitted to its charge, at an expense of from £20 to £30 per annum, 
besides the enormous cost of prosecution; while the young offender, 
if placed at once in a Reformatory School, and retained there until 
he had given evidence of altered conduct, would not be a third of 
the expense, and would restore the wandering to be useful members 
of sock ty ee Pr. 93. 


It may be further asked, How long will the public con- 
sent to devote large sums annually to army, navy and 
prisons, and to require that the comparatively trifling sums 
required for reformatory-schools shall be painfully and un- 
certainly collected by amateur labourers in their spare hours 
from door to door, by half-crowns and sovereigns—and the 
salary offered to the Teacher be such at last as will rare ly 
enlist the services of any persons with feelings, education 
and objects much above those of an ordinary working- 
man? If ragged-schools do not answer, it is because the 
right persons are not sent to conduct them. If “ workers ” 
like the present writer could be procured in sufficient abun- 
dance, the letters in the Morning Chronicle had never 
been written. But people so highly endowed with united 
judgment, charity and piety as this ‘ Worker” are rarely 
to be met with in our present state of society. Let this 
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Worker’s Book, then, go forth, if not to make others as 
good, to make them at least much better, than they would 
have been without it. We fear that most of the Ragged 
Schools are taught by mere routine, with all the effects of 
routine, and not by love and piety, with all their effects. 
And yet— 


“It is necessary that those who commence Ragged Schools should 
be in the highest sense religious; should be actuated by so strong 
and earnest a desire for the glory of God, and for the extension of 
his kingdom, as to seek that end only, and employ those means 
alone, which are in accordance with his known and revealed will ;— 
that they should be ready to sacrifice self, to take up the cross daily, 
if need be, in the work ;—that they should have a firm and ever- 
acting faith in God, and in the power of his might, which will sus- 
tain them under apparent want of success, and frequent disappoint- 
ment, by the conviction that all that is good in the seed they are 
sowing, will, in due time, spring up and bear rich fruit.’”—P. 23. 

The withered formal Catechism of the English Church 
will not answer the purpose of religion. The Teacher and 
pupils must form between them a living Catechism. Those 
who wish to see what we mean may apply to this Manual 
of a “ Worker.” 


CORRIGEND&. 


Iu the article, in our last Number, on the Relation of the Second to the 

First and Third Gospels, the reader is requested to make the following cor- 
1 i 

rections :— 

P. 61 and elsewhere, for epitomater read epitomator, 

P. 64, the foot pote belongs to p. 62, 1. 16, * Nothing either in its opening 
or elsewhere has any reference to a future reader.” 

P. 66, for Luke (Matthew ix. 1) is here very concise, read Luke ( Matthew 
ix. 1 is here very concise). 























